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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law ;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  .truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


THE  SPANISH  REPUBLIC. 

This  week’s  news  from  Spain  is  certainly  dishearten¬ 
ing,  and  the  friends  of  tyranny  will  doubtless  make  the 
most  they  can  of  it.  Having  watched  with  indifference, 
or  even  with  satisfaction,  the  dhftwtrous  heaping  up  of 
misrule  upon  misrule  which  has  been  oppressing  that 
unhappy  country  during  more  than  two  generations 
past,  they  have  lately,  with  orthodox  unfairness,  blamed 
the  victims  of  the  misrule  for  not  exhibiting  qualities 
that  only  good  rule  can  engender,  and  have  gloated  over 
the  prospect  of  a  succession  of  new  tyranny  to  the  un¬ 
chained  bondsmen’s  ill-dcvised  efforts  after  liberty.  The 
true  meaning  of  the  adage,  “  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them,”isnow-a-day8,  as  heretofore,  ignored.  The  corrupt 
tree  is  blessed,  and  all  the  curses  are  bestowed  upon  the 
bad  fruit  that  perforce  grows  from  it.  AVe  need  not  be 
surprised  at  this,  as  it  is  a  method  of  political  justice 
that  has  been  legalised  by  immemorial  custom  ;  but  rea¬ 
sonable  onlookers  will  not  follow  it,  and  they  ought  not 
to  be  very  much  discouraged  when  they  see  that  the 
bad  tree’s  fruit  is  not  miraculously  good.  As  regards 
Spain,  at  any  rate,  they  have  much  to  be  glad  of. 
Hitherto  the  outcome  of  accumulated  misgovernment 
has  been  ftir  better  than  anyone  ought  to  have  looked 
for,  and,  if  it  is  as  certain  in  human  society  as  in  the 
inferior  departments  of  natural  growth,  that  progress 
can  only  be  slow,  and  that  the  best  consequence  of  any 
evil  thing  can  only  be  a  lesser  evil,  they  may  heartily 
rejoice  that  the  anarchy  resulting  from  Spanish  tj^ranny 
has  thus  far  been  of  so  mild  and  promising  a  sort.  Until 
Sunday  last  all  seemed  hopeful,  too  full  of  hope,  indeed, 
for  its  complete  fulfilment  to  be  within  the  limits  of  pro¬ 
bability.  Sunday  might  have  been  one  of  the  most  famous 
days  in  modem  histor}”,  a  day  in  which  the  martyrs  for 
the  Paris  insurrection  of  two  years  ago  would  have  been 
avenged  and  a  new  era  of  civilisation  inaugurated. 
The  proclamation  of  a  Federal  Republic  in  Spain,  with 
singular  unanimity  among  the  members  of.  the  consti¬ 
tuent  Cortes,  and  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  citizens  of 
Madrid,  was,  in  any  case,  a  great  event,  and  its  good  j 
effects  cannot  be  obliterated  by  a  civil  war,  or  even,  if  j 
that  were  possible,  by  a  reproduction  of  the  horrors  j 
which  attended  the  overthrow  of  the  Paris  Commune. 
This  need  not  be  anticipated,  and  anything  less 
than  this  will  be  matter  for  congratulation.  Yet  we 
need  not  be  surprised,  and  Monarchists  of  all  grades 
esp^ially  will  have  no  reason  to  complain,  if  the  tur¬ 
moil  that  has  arisen  since  Sunday  becomes  even  very 
before  it  is  satisfactorily  appeased, 
p situation  is  undoubtedly  very  critical.  The 
^^eral  Republicans  appeared  to  carry  everything 
wfore  them  at  the  general  elections,  and  on  the  first 
y  of  active  business  there  were  only  two  dissentients 
proposal  to  revive  in  Spain  the  long- 
?  oned  principle  'of  Federalism,  and  to  adapt  it 
Kepublican  institutions.  What  that  principle  is 
a  implies,  however,  many  who  voted  for  it  seem 
®  to  have  considered,  and  it  is  clear  that  many 


others  voted  not  in  ignorance  but  in  duplicity. 
They  either  feared  to  oppose  a  current  of  opinion  that 
they  thought  stronger  than  it  was,  or  deemed  it  better 
to  go  with  the  current  until  a  convenient  time  came  for 
diverting  it.  That  convenient  time  came  very  quickly. 
No  sooner  was  the  abstract  principle  of  Federalisin 
recognised  than  disputes  arose  as  to  the  persons  who 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  enforcing  it,  and 
those  disputes  immediately  began  to  show  that  it  was* 
held  very  much  less  strongly  and  generally  than  its  real- 
supporters  had  believed.  Three  great  factions  ap¬ 
parently  held  aloof  from  the  elections  last  month, 
the  Carlists,  the  Radicals  or  Amadeists,  and  the 
Irreconcilables  or  extreme  Socialists.  The  Carlists 
have  not  yet  shown  that  they  have  any  strength 
in  the  Cortes,  and  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  they  are 
confining  themselves  to  open  and  armed  rebellion,  or  to 
such  a  line  of  passive  resistance  as  would  prevent  their 
taking  part  in  the  Republican  elections.  Both  the 
Radicals  and  the  Irreconcilables,  however,  have  proved 
that  they  are  strongly  represented  in  the  Assembly,  and 
they  threaten  to  become  its  masters  as  long  as  they 
can  counterbalance  one  another  indoors  and  suppress  all 
violent  opposition  from  without.  Of  the  three  great 
leaders  of  the  Republic  since  the  abdication  of  King 
Amadeo,  Senor  Figneras  has  deemed  it  necessary  to 
leave  Madrid  altogether,  Seiior  Castelar  has  re¬ 
tired  into  privacy,  and  only  Senor  Pi-y-Margall  has 
consented  or  contrived  to  hold  office  under  the  now 
arrangement.  On  Wednesday  he  became  President  of 
a  coalition  Government  in  which  nearly  all  his  associates, 
whether  Radical  or  Irreconcilable,  are  men  of  no  repute- 
and  apparently  of  no  ability.  Such  a  Government  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  hold  together  long.  Even  if  its' 
utterly  discordant  elements  could  permanently  combine, 
there  would  be  small  chance  of  their  satisfying  the- 
Cortes  and  none  at  all  of  their  securing  the  confidence 
of  the  nation.  The  “  crisis  ”  cannot  possibly  be  yet  at 
an  end,  and  the  most  sanguine  observer  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  much  further  disturbance.  Heaven  grant  it 
may  not  induce  bloodshed  before  any  lasting  arrange¬ 
ment  can  be  made ! 

The  greatest  danger  in  the  way  of  a  speedy  arrange^ 
ment  comes  from  the  existence  of  the  Carlist  rebellion. 
Even  if  the  rest  of  Spain  were  at  peace  with  itself,  that 
rebellion  would  not  1^  easy  to  crush ;  but  the  dissensions 
at  Madrid  make  far  greater  the  difficulties  in  Catalonia. 
While  the  Federalists  are  without  a  programme  or  a 
leader,  while  the  Radicals  are  scheming  to  .establish 
some  such  a  “  Republic”  as  now  exists  in  France,  and 
while  the  Irreconcilables  are  eager  and  unscrupulous  in 
their  efforts  to  develop  all  the  mischievous  elements  in 
the  International  Association  and  none  of  its  good  points, 
the  Carlists  are  steadily  attempting  at  the  sword’s  point  to 
subject  the  whole  country  to  the  worst  form  of  tyranny, 
one  in  which  lawless  soldiers  and  lawless  priests  are  the 
only  custodians  of  liberty.  The  Carlists  by  themselves 
would  not  be  very  formidable.  They  are  but  sorry  imi¬ 
tators  of  the  old  cavaliers — but  spurious  allies  of  the 
modern  bandits.  Were  they  really  good  soldiers  they 
would  have  conquered  all  Spain  by  this  time.  Had'  they 
any  political  wisdom  they  would  have  mastered  it  by  the 
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adoption  of  the  ballot  in  all  Bchoolboard  elections,  the 
malang  of  a  farther  move  in  the  direction  of  compulsory 
education,  and  the  shifting  of  the  reli^oua  difficulty. 
The  first  is  excellent  and  need  not  be  here  discussed! 
The  second  would  be  commendable  if  there  were  really 
anything  important  in  it,  and  if  there  were  not  very 
good  reason  for  regarding  it  as  another  of  Mr.  Forster’s 
attempts  at  farthi^  in  the  pound  compromise.  But  it 
is  the  third  which  deserves  especial  attention,  and 
which  we  doubt  not  will  receive  it. 

What  was  the  complaint  urged  by  Radicals  and  Non¬ 
conformists  against  the  25th  clause  of  the  Education 
Act,  and  to  meet  which  is  the  sole  object  of  changing 
the  laws  ?  It  w  as  objected  that  persons  were  called  upon 
to  pay  for  theological  teaching  to  which  they  were  en- 
I  tirely  opposed— that  it  was  the  business  of  the  person 
who  wanted  the  doctrinal  teaching  to  pay  for  it.  All 
that  the  State  asks  is,  that  the  child  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  grow  up  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  education. 
Where  the  parent  is  unable  to  pay  for  that  education,  it 
is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  it  must  be  provided  at  the 
public  expense,  though  we  utterly  deprecate  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  public  relief  shall  be  relieved  of  that  stigma 
which  is  one  of  the  main  checks  on  the  spread  of 
pauperism.  But  this  too  liberal  provision  did  not  satisfy 
the  sectarians.  Parents  who  asked  their  neighbours  to  pay 
for  the  education  of  their  children  were  taught  to  say 
that  they  would  not  have  what  was  given  to  ttem  unless 
something  more  was  given  which  it  is  clearly  not  the 
business  of  the  State  to  meddle  with.  Pauper  parents 
w’ere  urged  to  threaten — or  rather  the  threat  was  put 
forward  for  them — that  they  would  not  eat  the  secular 
beef  and  potatoes  which  was  provided  for  them  unless 
they  were  allowed  to  choose  the  cook  and  to  upset  their 
stomachs  at  the  public  expense  by  a  surfeit  of  such 
heavy  theological  pastry  as  the  Athanasian  Creed  or  the 
“  Sight  of  Hell.” 

Now  what  is  the  remedy  which  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Council  proposes  ?  Nonconformists  and  freethinkers 
complain  that  they  are  taxed  for  the  propagation  of 
views  to  which  they  are  opposed.  Good,  says  Mr. 
Forster.  You  shall  no  longer  pay  fees  to  denomina¬ 
tional  schools  ;  you  shall  be  allowed  to  pay  the  fee  to  the 
parents,  and  they  shall  pay  it  to  the  denominationalists. 
You  complain  that  your  earnings  are  taken  from 
you,  and  applied  to  the  inculcation  of  dogmas 
which  you  hold  in  abhorrence.  Now  I  am  determined 
that  you  shall  not  escape  from  this  payment,  and  as  I 
know  by  experience  that  you  are  egregiously  stupid,  I 
will  see  that  you  pay  it  in  a  way  that  will  not  be  so  likely 
to  attract  attention  as  the  present  practice.  You  already 
pay  out  of  Imperial  taxation  one-half  of  the  total  expenses 
of  all  denominational  schools  which  can  satisfy  Her 
Majesty’s  Inspectors.  You  shall  now  have  the  addi¬ 
tional  satisfaction  of  paying  a  further  modicum  out  of 
local  taxation. 

In  one  respect  we  are  thankful  to  Mr.  Forster.  He 
has  revealed  very  clearly  the  ecclesiastical  animus 
which  is  paramount  in  the  Cabinet.  His  new  Bill  is  a 
fit  sequel  to  the  Irish  University  scheme.  In  the  one  as 
in  the  other  the  aim  is  to  favour  the  dominant  sect  at 
the  expense  of  those  w  ho  are  outside  of  it.  In  both  is 
the  neutrality  of  the  State  in  matters  theological  violated. 
In  both,  the  attempt  is  made  to  devote  national  re¬ 
sources  to  sectarian  end.  If  this  is  Liberalism,  we 
should  like  to  know  what  Toryism  is  like.  No 
wonder  that  the  Standard  is  in  ecstasies.  Mr.  For¬ 
ster’s  new  scheme  is,  as  the  Tory  organ  says,  “  a  flat 
defiance  ”  to  the  Radicals.  We  can*  only  say  that  we 
hope  that  no  hesitation  will  be  felt  in  picking  up 
the  gauntlet.  The  most  hopeful  of  better  thmgs 
from  the  Gladstone  Administration  must  now  be  con¬ 
vinced.  Liberals  might  as  well  trust  the  education  of 
the  country  to  Cardinal  Cullen  himself  than  to  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Council  or  his  colleagues.  As 
the  time  for  the  general  election  draws  near,  Mr.  Foster 
and  his  coadjutors  in  the  betrayal  of  the  Liberal  cause 
should  be  made  to  understand  that  the  only  compromise 
which  Radicals  are  willing  to  make  with  them  is  such, 
as  the  present  Ministry  has  made  "with  them.  B. 


help  of  peaceful  devices  before  now.  They  have  dogged¬ 
ness  and  brutality,  however,  and  these  help  them  to  hold 
their  own  in  Catalonia  and  to  threaten  an  advance 
upon  the  other  provinces,  when  the  convenient  time 
arrives.  They  have  more  sympathizers  in  the  rest  of 
Spain,  moreover,  than  many  imagine.  Some  of 
the  priests  may  be  Alphonsists  or  honest  adherents  of 
some  other  faction  that  professes  friendship  for  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  many,  in  the  parent-land  of 
Jesuitry,  find  it  well  to  cloak  their  real  sentiments. 
But  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  that  Carlism  is 
the  political  creed  of  nearly  all  the  clergy,  and  that 
they  only  await  the  proper  time  for  avowdng  it. 
No  other  creed  could  suit  them  half  so  well:  by 
the  help  of  no  other  could  they  hope  to  retain  their 
hold  on  Spain.  Whatever  the  mass  of  the  people, 
esj)ecially  the  tow’nsfolk,  now  are,  they  have  cer¬ 
tainly  ceased  to  be  true  sons  of  the  Church.  They 
hate  priestcraft  even  more  than  kingcraft,  and  they 
w*ould  accept  almost  any  ruler  rather  than  one  in 
favour  w'ith  the  priests.  Therefore  the  priests  see  that 
it  is  very  necessary  for  them  to  support  the  most 
promising  tyranny  that  comes  to  the  fore — and  that 
Carlism  most  certainly  is  now.  If  it  can  advance  far 
enough  to  make  its  ultimate  success  a  really  probable 
event,  the  w^hole  force  of  the  priesthood,  forming  a 
spider’s  w  eb  of  bribery  and  intimidation  of  unsurpassed 
strength  and  compactness,  will  be  thrown  into  the 
winning  cause.  What  Spain  most  needs  is  some 
wise  guidance  for  the  Republicans  which  shall 
induce  them  to  suppress  their  small  projects  of 


MR.  FORSTER’S  NEW  COMPROMISE. 

The  Government  has  entered  on  another  thoroughly 
characteristic  exploit.  Early  yesterday  morning  Mr. 
Forster  introduced  his  Bill  for  amending  the  Elementary 
Education  Act  of  1870,  being  apparently  not  sorry  that 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  furnished  him  with  an  excuse 
for  shuffling  through  its  details,  and  hoping,  probably, 
that  the  lateness  of  the  Session  would  either  enable  the 
Bill  to  force  its  w  ay  through  Parliament  without  adequate 
discussion,  or  afibrd  an  opportunity  for  withdrawing  it 
without  formal  defeat  in  case  Parliament  should  be  un¬ 
willing  to  pass  it.  These  tactics  are  so  transparent  that 
w  e  need  be  in  no  doubt  in  referring  to  them ;  and  the 
]Ministerial  tactics  appear  to  be  quite  as  evident  in  the 
details  of  the  Bill  itself,  though  on  this  point  it  is 
perhaps  hardly  safe  to  speak.  As  yet  we  know  them 
only  from  Mr.  Forster’s  speech,  and  if  the  speeches 
with  which  members  of  the  present  Cabinet  introduce 
their  Bills  are  hardly  to  be  trusted  as  expositions  of 
their  contents,  Mr.  Forster’s  speeches  are  especially  un¬ 
trustworthy.  If  he  were  not  so  good  a  Protestant,  Mr. 
New'degate  might  find  excellent  occupation  in  unmask¬ 
ing  him  as  a  Jesuit,  and  perhaps  his  offences  are  not  less 
because  they  are  generally  of  the  sort  that  Mr.  Newde- 
gate  would  approve  of.  With  an  evidently  honest  zeal 
to  promote  education  in  the  country,  he  is  yet  more 
zealous  that  it  should  have  the  proper  theological  bias  ; 
and,  if  he  deserves  praise  for  the  skill  with  w’hich  he 
lias  encouraged  the  one  object,  he  must  be  blamed  as 
much  for  the  skill  with  w  hich  he  has  perverted  it  in 
favour  of  the  other.  His  new  Bill  seems  at  any  rate 
to  have  been  admirably  conceived  as  a  new  compromise 
with  the  secularists,  w  hich  is  to  give  all  the  advantage 
to  the  denominationalists.  If  we  overestimate  its  ten¬ 
dency  in  this  direction,  the  fault  is  in  Mr.  Forster’s 
exposition.  If  W'e  underestimate,  as  we  think  more 
likely,  Mr.  Forster’s  reticence  must  be  blamed. 

The  Bill  proposes  to  have  three  main  objects,  the 
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colliers  ?  We  know  nothing  individually  of  the  cha¬ 
racter,  moral  or  otherwise,  of  those  particular  lords  of 
the  soil ;  they  may  have  been  a  race  of  Admirable 
Crichtons,  they  may  have  been  the  reverse,  but  this 
we  do  know,  from  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
South  Yorkshire  and  adjacent  coal-fields,  that  the  bar¬ 
gain  was  principally  on  one  side.  The  colliers  on  the 
Low  Stubbin  estate  have  been  making  wealth  for  the 
Fitzwilliams  for  all  this  indefinite  number  of  years, 
and  reaping  for  themselves  the  barest  of  pittances. 
Their  history,  like  that  of  the  history  of  almost  all 
other  colliers,  has  been  one  of  sore  toil,  fearful  risk, 
degradation,  and  insufficient  pay,  until  within  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  Now,  in  common  with  others  of 
that  district,  they  are  beginning  to  earn  a  more  legiti¬ 
mate  wage.  But  has  this  been  brought  about  by  the  feudal 
patronage  of  benevolent  barons,  or  by  the  generosily 
of  those  colliery  proprietors  who  are  probably  kinder- 
hearted  than  the  boastful  peer  ?  The  answer  to  this 
supposition  is  a  distinct  and  unqualified  negative. 
Centuries  of  Fitzwilliam  rule  had  not  ameliorated  their 
condition  one  iota,  but  no  sooner  did  the  colliers  begin 
to  understand  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  combi¬ 
nation  to  withstand  the  men  of  “big  stakes,”  than 
their  lot  began  to  improve,  self-help  proved  their  sal¬ 
vation,  and  they  last  year  showed  themselves  strong 
enough  to  procure  special  and  exceptional  legislation 
for  their  own  protection.  We  unhesitatingly  assert,  with¬ 
out  fear  of  contradiction  from  those  whose  experience 
entitles  them  to  an  opinion,  that  the  condition  of  colliers 
in  a  district  where  a  healthy  and  well-managed  union 
(like  that  of  the  South  Yorkshire  Miners)  exists,  is  both 
morally  and  socially,  as  well  as  materially,  superior  to 
the  few  remaining  districts  where  union  is  unknown. 
The  time  can  be  remembered  by  many  now  living  when 
the  condition  of  Yorkshire  colliers  was  even  more  deplor¬ 
able  and  degrading  than  that  of  the  southern  agricultu¬ 
ral  labourers  of  1872,  and  it  is  most  encouraging  to 
recollect  that  it  is  their  own  exertions  that  have  raised 
them,  and  not  eloquence  from  the  bottom  of  a  grand 
staircase. 

Being  clearly  convinced  of  the  great  benefit  that  these 
unions  have  been  to  the  colliers,  we  can  well  understand 
the  indignation  with  which  members  of  the  union,  often 
imperfectly  educated  men,  regard  the  few  stragglers  from 
their  ranks.  This  does  not,  however,  justify  the  conduct 
of  the  unionists  in  threatening  Lord  Fitzwilliam  with  a 
strike  if  he  did  not  discharge  the  only  non-unionist  who 
was  working  at  their  pit.  Had  his  lordship  merely 
confined  himself  to  a  severe  reprimand  to  the  ring¬ 
leader  of  the  men  who  dictated  this  foolish  policy,  he 
would  have  been  doing  good  service  alike  to  masters 
and  to  men.  They  are  the  best  friends  of  Trade- 
Unions  who  speak  plainly  of  their  faults  ;  any  attempt 
to  interfere  with  free  trade  in  labour  is  not  only  wrong, 
but  suicidal,  and  intelligent  colliers  should  recollect  that 
by  thus  acting  they  are  placing  themslves  on  a  level 
with  the  leaders  of  the  “  stupid  party  ”  who  battled  so 
fiercely  against  free  trade  in  commerce.  We  are  glad, 
however,  to  find  that  the  men  at  Low  Stubbin  who 
threatened  to  use  this  form  of  intimidation,  were  not 
acting  in  accord  with  the  executive  of  the  South  York¬ 
shire  Miners’  Association,  but  have  on  the  contrary 
received  a  strong  rebuke  from  their  own  secretary. 

But  the  gratitude  of  all  advanced  Liberals  is  pre¬ 
eminently  due  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam  for  so  plainly 
speaking  out  his  mind.  He  has  given  a  most  valuable 
impetus  to  the  English  land  question  by  the  cool  pre¬ 
sumption  of  his  claims.  He  had  the  effrontery  to  tell 
his  audience  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him 
whether  he  worked  the  coal  or  not,  and  he  implied  that 
he  should  probably  close  the  pits,  saying,  of  the  coal 
beneath  his  feet,  “It  will  ^ways  be  a  firm  bank 
to  me  and  mine,  and  I  will  go  and  draw  a  cheque 

upon  it  just  as  I  find  it  pays  me . It  will  do  for 

those  who  come  after  me.”  It  is  not  often  that  we  can 
get  our  great  landlords  to  speak  out  their  minds  so 
plainly  as  this  in  all  the  naked  insolence  of  wealth. 
What  does  this  resolution  of  his  lordship  mean  ?  Why, 
that  if  it  was  onlv  acted  uDOn  by  a  mere  handful  of 


lordship’s  coal-pits  at  New  Ktubbm,  near  bbetneld. 
The  details  of  the  trade-dispute  that  gave  rise  to  this 
supreme  act  of  condescension  do  not  appear  to  differ 
fr(^  many  others  that  must  occasionally  crop  up,  so 
long  as  the  present  unsatisfactory  relationship  between 
capital  and  labour  continues,  and  we  should  not  have 
seen  in  this  particular  instance  sufficiently  distinctive 
characteristics  to  call  for  any  special  remarks  had  not 
the  speech  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  not  only  attracted  so 
much  of  local  attention,  but  even  obtained  considerable 
recognition  from  the  London  daily  press.  Whatever 
notoriety  his  lordship  gains  is  clearly  of  his  own  seek¬ 
ing,  for  not  only  did  he  receive  the  three  hundred  col¬ 
liers  at  Wentworth  House,  instead  of  talking  to  them 
on  the  pit  bank,  but  he  was  careful  to  secure  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  reporters — reporters,  too,  possessed  of  pens  so 
picturesque  and  courtly  that  we  are  inclined  to  suspect 
the  withdrawal  from  the  trackless  deserts  of  Khiva  of 
one  at  least’ of  the  correspondents  of  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph.  A  Lord-Lieutenant,  an  hereditary  legislator,  one 
who  witli  such  delicate  tact  described  himself  in  this 
speech,  to  an  audience  of  working  colliers,  as  a  man 
“  having  a  great  stake,  and  having  a  great  interest  in 
this  country  in  its  minerals  and  other  causes  ”  («c), 
could  not  be  expected  to  open  his  lips  unless  he  was 
surrounded  with  the  adjuncts  of  his  grandeur.  •  Accord- 
ingly,  we  find  that  “  the  interview  took  place  in  the 
pillared  hall,”  the  colliers  occupying  the  basement, 
whilst  “  his  lordship  received  the  men  from  the  bottom 
of  the  grand  staircase.”  Around  him  were  grouped 
“Lady  Fitzwilliam,  Lady  Alice  Fitzwilliam,  Lady  Al- 
breda  Fitzwilliam,  the  Hon.  H.  Fitzwilliam,  and  Capt. 
Douglas.”  Out  of  England  such  a  sight  could  not  have 
been  witnessed,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
other  artists,  besides  the  reporters,  had  not  been  engaged, 
for  the  scene  would  have  formed  an  admirable,  if  un¬ 
worthy,  pendant  to  Mr.  Frith’s  “  Coming  of  Age  in  the 
Olden  Time.”  The  audience  were  gathered  together 
to  listen  to  a  lecture  ;  interruption,  explanation,  or 
counter  argument  the  chief  speaker  would  not  for  a 
moment  brook.  He  must  be  Sir  Oracle,  or  he  would 
not  honour  them  with  any  of  his  remarks.  Taunted  by 
what  was  evidently  considered  an  erroneous  statement 
of  his  lordship,  one  of  the  men  had  the  temerity  to  offer 
a  remark,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  complete  a 
sentence.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  would  have  none  of  it,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  Well,  if  you  don’t  believe  me — if  a  man  does 

not  know  what  he  does  a  thing  for - ;  ”  and  then  the 

reporter,  as  though  he  imagined  that  the  general  public 
were  unable  to  fill  up  for  themselves  a  printer’s  dash, 
remarks,  “Here  his  lordship  broke  off  with  an  expression 
of  impatience.”  But  neither  the  presence  of  the  ladies 
of  his  household  nor  the  associations  of  the  place  appear 
to  have  been  sufficient  to  give  verve  to  his  lordsffip’s 
eloquence.  He  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  fall  back 
upon  his  ancestors,  and  a  most  convenient  bolster  do 
they  often  form  for  a  man  who  is  lacking  in  words  or 
deficient  in  argument.  It  is  not  many  months  since  a 
candidate  for  one  of  our  largest  constituencies,  when 
Wgered  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  religious  convictions, 
fell  back  upon  the  fact  that  in  one  of  their  churchyards 
reposed  the  relics  of  both  his  grandfathers,  Protestant  to 
the  backbone,  and  the  witless  Orangemen  of  Liverpool 
returned  him  as  their  member.  In  like  manner  did 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  trusting  to  the  credulity  of  his 
audience,  prate  about  the  bond  being  broken  that  had 
^ken  centuries  to  forge.  No  less  than  four  times  in 
t^t  single  speech  did  he  refer  to  the  close  alliance  that 
^d  for  ages  existed  between  the  men  before  him  and 
Iwu  ’  respective  ancestors,  for  it  was  evidently 

^  the  same  thing  in  his  imagination.  Truly  “  a  proud 
jaan  IS  a  fool  in  fermentation  that  swells  and  boils  over 
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our  hereditary  legislators  who  possess  large  coal-  damping  blow  as  that  which  has  fallen  upon  it  in 
fields,  the  trade,  commerce,  and  prosperity  of  this  the  incidents  attendant  on  the  election  and  reception 
country  would  be  ruined  in  a  twelvemonth.  We  of  M.  Littre,  the  Positivist.  ^  Can^  Mr.  Arnold,  who 
are  indeed  grateful  to  his  lordship.  We  have  for  has  constituted  himself  the  high  priest  of  culture  and 
some  time  held  the  opinion  that  the  State  might  with  refinement,  see  in  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  which 
advantage  resume,  at  all  events,  a  very  considerable  has  so  ungraciously  and  after  so  long  a  delay 
control  over  the  mineral  wealth  of  this  country,  and  a  opened  the  door  of  the  Academy  to  the  ripest  scholar 
few  more  speeches  like  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  will  make  it  a  in  France,  and  has  scolded  him  as  he  j^sed  in,  any- 
neccssity.  The  question  of  the  upper  surface  will  follow  thing  admirable  and  worthy  of  imitation  ?  In  the 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  first  point  is  this :  Shall  a  name  of  consistency  we  hope  not,  but,  as  has  been  said, 
single  landowner,  from  pique,  selfishness,  or  lack  of  some  men  are  blessed  with  a  versatility  of  ideas 
capital,  keep  out  of  the  market  great  fields  of  coal,  on  that  makes  them  scarcely  accountable  for  what  they 
which  the  wellbeing  of  the  nation  is  immediately  de-  write  and  speak.  The  best,  however,  that  can  be  said 
pendent  ?  And  the  next  will  be :  Shall  a  single  laud*  for  the  French  Academy  after  the  recent  exhibition  on 
owner  have  it  in  his  power  to  keep  tracts  of  land  out  of  the  part  of  some  of  its  members  of  a  narrowness  and 
cultivation  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  wanton  sports,  acerbity  worthy  of  vestrymen  is  that  these  faults  are 
when  it  would  be  for  the  general  good  that  our  home-  eradicable,  and  do  not  at  all  detract  from  the  beauty  and 
grown  food  supply  should  be  increased  P  The  first  ques-  utility  of  the  ideal  Academy  as  upheld  by  Mr.  Arnold, 
tion  will  be  far  the  more  easy  to  deal  with,  and  far  the  M.  Littr6  is  a  Positivist,  as  distinguished  from  a 
more  practicable  to  push  on,  for  the  number  of  landowners  Comtist,  assuming  that  the  latter  term  denotes  adhe- 
who  have  coalfields  on  their  estates  is  comparatively  small,  sion  to  the  sum  of  M.  Comte’s  views,  including  his  culte 
and  the  jealousy  of  the  remainder  will  probably  make  of  humanity.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  apart  from  his 
them  our  allies.  Our  land  laws  are  inferior  to  those  philosophical  creed  M.  Littre  has  long  been  acknow- 
of  any  other  civilised  country,  but  the  contrast  is  even  lodged  as  one  of  the  leading  philologists  of  the  day,  a 
still  stronger  with  respect  to  our  mineral  laws.  No  man  who  for  extent  of  reading  and  research,  and  for 
other  nation  but  Great  Britain  recognises  in  the  owner  laborious  application  of  these  resources,  has  scarcely  his 
of  the  fee  simple  the  inevitable  owner  of  the  minei’als  equal  in  the  world.  It  sounds  insignificant  to  say  that 
beneath  the  surface.  Generally  speaking,  the  rights  of  he  has  compiled  a  dictionary,  but  the  real  fact  is  that  it 
the  discoverer  are  considered  of  more  paramount  im-  is  such  a  dictionary  as  completely  overshadows  all 
portance,  and  almost  everywhere,  in  France,  in  former  ones,  including  the  well-known  prodigy  hatched 
Germany,  in  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  and  many  by  the  Academy  with  so  much  cackling.  It  was  the  simple 
other  countries  the  right  of  the  State  over  mines  truth,  as  well  as  a  graceful  phrase,  to  say  that  M.  Littre’s 


M.  LITTR^)  AND  THE  FRENCH  ACADEMY. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  conjecture  what  effect  will  be 
produced  upon  the  mind  of  a  man  who  is  for  ever 
launching  out  into  some  startling  heresy  by  a  piece  of 
intelligence  which  affects  nearly  one  of  his  favourite  idio¬ 
syncrasies.  It  is  a  notion  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  that 
English  literature  would  be  much  the  better,  the  purer, 
and  the  sweeter,  if  an  Academy  presided  over  its  labours 
with  fauteuih  for  the  w'orthiest,  and  laurel  wreaths  and 
crowns  of  immortellee  for  men  of  lesser  meed.  A  classic 
literature  might  then  be  possible  for  us,  with  death  to 
the  ‘‘young  lions,”  “old  savages,”  and  other  journal¬ 
istic  horrors.  lliis  view  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  has  not 
met  with  very  wide  appreciation,  principally  we 
suppose  through  the  influence  of  the  Philistine,  the  old 
Adam  who  dies  so  hard.  In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Arnold 
has,  we  suppose,  studied  with  profit  the  past  history 
of  the  institution  which  serves  as  a  type  for  our  imitation. 
He  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  fame  of  the  French 
Academy  is  wholly  inadequate  to  its  high  calling,  that 
the  w’ork  in  which  it  has  taken  the  initiative  has  been 
trivial  compared  to  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  so  august  a  body,  and  that  its  sway  over  the 
French  literature  of  the  day  is  comparatively  unim¬ 
portant.  Seldom,  however,  has  the  reputation  of 
what  assumes  to  be  the  first  literary  institution  in 

received  such  a 


the  world  —  the  Senate  of  Letters 
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and  they  were  imitated  by  a  number,  wc  are  not  told 
how  many,  of  the  other  Academicians.  Surely,  if  the 
men  who  behaved  in  this  way  are  at  all  representative? 
of  public  opinion  in  France,  the  work  of  emancipating 
science  and  literature  from  the  thraldrom  of  the  Cliurch 
has  made  but  small  way  there ;  the  theological  bias  is 
over-mastering  the  antitheological  bias  which  dates  from 
the  time  of  the  Encyclopoedists,  and  toleration  with  a  reser¬ 
vation  in  favour  of  intolerance  has  become  the  order  of  the 
day.  We  cannot  believe  that  things  are  so  bad  as  the 
niggardly  and  Church-ridden  attitude  of  the  Academy 
would  imply.  If  a  number  of  Academicians  have 
absented  themselves  on  the  oceasion  of  M.  Littre’s 
admission,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  sanctioning 
Positivism  in  ever  so  remote  a  way,  it  is  they  who  are 
unworthy  of  their  Olympian  abode.  Perfect  freedom  of 
thought,  and  toleration  in  its  largest  form,  are  essential 
to  an  assembly  which  claims  the  position  of  the  French 
Academy ;  and  a  few  more  of  these  sectarian  outbursts 
will,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  deprive  it  of  its 
fragment  of  influence,  if  they  do  not  imperil  its  very 
existence.  Science  and  toleration  will  assert  themselves 
in  spite  of  the  cold  shoulder  of  orthodo.xy,  and  will  bear 
with  equanimity  the  ominous  absence  of  a  Bishop  Dupan- 
loup,  and  the  righteous  reproof  of  a  M.  Champagny. 

We  are  very  much  alarmed  for  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s 
pet  theory.  The  French  Academy  will  have  to  prove  that 
the  bigotry  of  its  merhbers  is  a  fault  not  necessarily  in¬ 
herent  in  its  composition.  The  reception  of  the  Due 
d’Aumale  was  as  a  piece  of  senseless  adulation  suffi¬ 
ciently  revolting,  the  reception  of  M.  Littr6  shows  that 
the  sycophants  are  also  bigots,  and  in  neither  of  these 
functions  do  they  display  those  qualities  of  sweetness 
and  light  which  are  essential  to  their  office  as  purifiers 
and  chasteners  of  the  national  literature  and  through  it 
of  the  national  thought.  C. 


WORSHIP  “UNDER  ROYAL  PATRONAGE.” 

To-morrow  is  Hospital  Sunday,  and.  special  services 
will  be  held  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  in  a  very  large  number  of  metropolitan 
churches,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  various  hospitals 
and  infirmaries  of  London.  At  a  meeting  recently 
held  by  the  Hospital  Fund  Committee,  the  Lord  Mayor 
stated  that  the  refusals  to  co-operate  for  various  reasons, 
scarcely  exceeded  50  out  of  2,600  applications  that  had 
been  made  to  ministers  of  religion  within  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles  from  St.  Paul’s.  In  all  the  2,550  churches 
whose  ministers  have  joined  the  movement  an  unusually 
large  congregation  may  be  expected  to  assemble.  Be¬ 
sides  those  who  attend  from  purely  philanthropic 
motives,  the  novelty  of  the  occasion  alone  will  be  sufficient 
to  attract  a  large  number  of  persons  in  whom  the  religious 
sentiment  requires  a  slight  stimulus  of  earthly  excite¬ 
ment  to  awaken  it  to  activity.  Not  much  is  required,  it 
13  true.  Anything  whatever,  so  long  as  it  be  slightly 
new  or  a  little  strange,  is  sufficient  to  attract  them.  A 
colonial  bishop,  even,  is  enough  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  and  they  will  “sit  under”  one  of  these  dig¬ 
nitaries  with  perfect  contentment,  listening  to  the 
preacher’s  eloquent  pleas  for  those  savages  whose  con¬ 
version  (if  only  it  can  be  effected  without  their  apostle 
being  compelled  to  leave  his  town  house  in  the  season) 
he  is  so  anxious  to  achieve.  To  the  religious  sightseers 
whom  even  colonial  bishops  will  “draw,”  a  special 
attraction  is  offered  to-morrow,  and  we  may  expect  them, 
therefore,  to  “  assemble  in  their  thousands”  at  St.  Paul’s, 
m  response  to  an  announcement  made  by  the  Lord 
Mayw  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  above  referred  to. 

Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  then  announced  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  he  had  had  the  honour  to  receive  a  letter  from 
e  Lord  Chamberlain,  in  which  he  informed  the  Lord 
ay  or  that  Her  Majesty  would  be  “  graciously  pleased 
^patronize  the  special  service  at  St.  FauVs  on  Hospital 
un^y  June  15.”  The  message  was  received  with  be- 
oming  respect,  and  of  course  no  one  pi'esent  ventured 
criticize  the  language  in  which  it  was  couched.  Nor 
®  we  aware  that  its  terms  have  provoked  comment 


from  any  of  the  newspapers.  In  one  journal,  indeed, 
the  reporter,  we  observed,  had  timidly  enclosed  the  word 
“  patronize  ”  in  inverted  commas,  as  though  to  ask.  Is 
this  exactly  the  right  word  under  the  circumstances  ? 
But  no  notice  was  taken  of  his  hint  by  his  editor  or 
any  one  else,  and  the  phrase  seems  to  have  passed 
everywhere  unchallenged.  Are  we  to  take  it  that 
it  fairly  represents  the  relation  which  religion  and 
loyalty  occupy  to  one  another  in  the  mind  of 
the  ordinary  Englishman,  and  that  his  sentiments 
towards  his  Creator  and  the  Head  of  the  State  are 
thus  proportioned  ?  ^^he  ceremony  of  prayer  to  a  Su¬ 
preme  Being  requires,  then,  or  at  least  gains  by.  Royal 
favour  in  the  same  way  as  a  flower  show  or  matinee- 
musicale.  The  presence  of  Royalty  within  its  walls  isi 
necessary  to  give  the  highest  flavour  of  haut  ton  to  any 
house,  even  the  Lord’s.  The  old  lady  of  fashion  and 
her  daughter  who  consoled  themselves  with  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  having  “  done  the  civil  thing,”  when  they  onco 
I  attempted  to  go  to  church  and  found  it  too  full  to  enter, 
ought  now  to  find  many  imitators.  To  “leave  cards 
on  God  Almighty,”  as  it  has  been  described,  will  become 
quite  fa.shionable  now  that  it  is  found  tliat  Royalty, 
actually  condescends  to  be  on  visiting  terms  at  tho* 
same  house.  *  The  “  patronage  ”  which,  according 
to  tho  Lord  Chamberlain,  will  be  to-morrow  ex¬ 
tended  by  Royalty  to  the  Supreme  Being  is  really  one  of  ' 
the  most  valuable  services  I’endered  to  religion  of  late  ? 
years.  It  was  known  of  course  that  the  Queen  attended 
I' church  as  a  rule,  but  save  for  Lord  Sydney,  it  might, 
not  have  been  known  how  much  was  implied  by  her 
attendance.  We  now  know  that  it  is  intended  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  mark  of  the  royal  favour  towards  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence.  It  only  now  remains  to  inscribe  over  our  churches 
the  legend,  “  Deus  Opt.  Max.  By  appointment  to 
the  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family,”  and  a  religious 
revival  amongst  a  certain  class  of  the  people  is  insured. 
However  the  belief  in  a  Deity  may  have  languished 
amongst  us,  the  belief  in  Royalty  is  in  the  minds  of  tho 
class  to  which  we  refer  as  strong  as  ever,  and  if,  as  wo 
may  expect,  the  patronage  of  the  ‘nobility  and  gentry” 
should  follow  upon  that  of  the  “  Royal  family,”  many  a 
stray  sheep  will  follow  such  distinguished  bell-wethers 
into  the  fold. 

It  is  not,  we  should  hope,  necessary  for  us  to  repudiate  - 
any  charge  of  personal  disrespect  to  the  Queen  in  the- 
remarks  which  we  have  here  made.  We  do  not,  of  ’ 
course,  imagine  for  an  instant  that  she  is  responsibte 
for  the  silly  arrogance  and  ill-taste  of  the  expression- 
which  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  employed.  The 
Queen’s  notification  to  her  official  of  her  intention 
to  be  present  at  St.  Paul’s  to-morrow,  in  spirit  if 
not  in  body,  had  to  be  translated  into  official  lan¬ 
guage,  and  this  is  Lord  Sydney’s  translation ;  that 
is  all.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  as  a  translation,  and  by 
reason  of  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  trans¬ 
lator,  that  the  letter  we  have  been  criticizing  has 
any  importance.  But,  thus  considered,  the  letter  and 
the  unhappy  little  expression  contained  in  it,  are  not 
without  a  very  considerable  amount  of  significance  both 
political  and  social.  The  whole  affair  is  a  trifle  no 
doubt,  but  trifles,  as  a  cross-examination  often  shows, 
may  become  of  the  greatest  importance  considered  iu 
the  light  of  evidence  ;  and  in  these  days  such  trifles  as  a 
single  phrase  or  chance  turn  of  expression  are  frequently 
of  the  highest  evidential  value.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  often  by  these  alone  that  wo  ever  get  a 
glimpse  into  the  interior  of  a  human  mind,  and  the  very 
word  “  patronize  ”  has  just  let  a  flood  of  light  into  the 
mind  of  a  Court  official.  No  apology  for  or  explanat  ion  of 
it  can  in  any  way  diminish  its  value  as  a  piece  of  evidence. 
An  explanation  that  it  was  a  slip,  a  blunder,  an  inad¬ 
vertence,  a  chance  infelicity,  will  of  courae  be  prompt 
enough,  but  what  then  ?  A  slip  ?  A  blunder  ?  Why,  of 
course  it  was.  We  do  not  suppose  that  even  a  Court 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies  would  really  after  due  reflection 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  earthly  dignitaiies  can 
properly  be  said  to  “patronize”  heavenly  powers. 
Deliberately  and  in  cool  blood  such  an  error  would  have 
been  impossible.  A  Lord  Chamberlain  indeed  is  far  too 
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conversant  with  questions  of  precedence  to  make  any 
such  mistake.  The  nominal  graduation  of  things  celestial 
and  terrestrial  is  probably  well  settled  even  in  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  Courts,  and  Lord  Sydney  is  as  little  likely, 
with  due  time  for  reflection,  to  put  the  Queen  before  the 
Deity, as  he  would  be  to  put  a  Viscount  before  an  Earl, 
or  to  make  a  mistake  in  the  complicated  questions  touch¬ 
ing  procedure  amongst  dowager  peeresses  and  peers’ 
daughters.  Hasty  and  inadvertent  expression  is,  of  course, 
the  correct  description  of  Lord  Sydney’s  “patronize,”  but 
the  significance  of  the  matter  resides  in  the  very  fact  that 
such  a  kind  of  hasty  inadvertence  was  possible.  It  shows 
that  in  the  mind  of  a  Court  oflBcial  the  whole  question  is 
but  a  mere  question  of  precedence — that  the  difference 
between  human  and  divine  dignity  is  to  him  a  difference 
of  degree  and  not  of  kind.  Men  only  substitute  the 
wrong  word  for  the  right  one  when  the  two  ideas  ap¬ 
propriated  to  each  lie  side  by  side  in  the  mind,  and  that 
that  is  the  case  with  Lord  Sydney’s  mind,  it  seems  to 
us  on  the  evidence,  impossible  to  doubt. 

Is  it  necessary  for  us  to  point  the  moral  of  such  a 
mental  condition  ?  To  do  so  is  to  reveal  the  funda¬ 
mental  vice  of  monarchical  and  aristocratic  institutions, 
to  lay  the  hand  upon  the  one  essential  and  vital  point 
of  difference  which  distinguishes  the  position  of  a 
monarch  from  that  of  the  mere  “  chief  magistrate  ”  with 
whom  the  apologists  for  monarchy  are  so  fond  of  com¬ 
paring  him.  A  king  or  queen  cannot  be  a  mere  chief 
magistrate  from  the  simple  fact  that  he  or  she  is  called 
king  or  queen,  and  that  the  associations  still  connected 
with  the  names,  powerful  for  good  as  we  admit  them  to  be 
in  some  respects,  are  in  others  far  more  powerful  for  evil. 
And  the  most  marked  of  the  evil  results  which  follow 
from  them  is  that  they  create  that  ludicrous  inversion 
of  ideas,  that  hopeless  want  of  eye  for  the  relative  pro¬ 
portions  of  things,  which  is  so  marked  in  the  Lord 
Chamberlain’s  unlucky  letter.  Many  of  course  in  these 
days  see  and  laugh  at  the  expression  which  we  have 
criticised,  who  never  give  utterance  to,  and  who  would 
from  motives  of  policy  conceal,  their  thoughts.  But 
hundreds  of  thousands  throughout  England,  we  may  be 
sure,  have  read  the  announcement  that  the  Queen  would 
“  patronize  ”  an  act  of  worship  without  noticing  even 
the  slightest  inappropriateness  in  the  expression.  And 
that  is  the  same  as  saying  that  one  of  the  direct  results 
of  Monarchy  is  to  create  and  maintain  a  class  numbered 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  whose  organ  of  venemtion  is 
utterly  diseased  and  depraved,  and  w’ho  are  without  that 
first  and  earliest  condition  of  right  iudgment  and  right 
action.  H.  D.  T. 


COMBINATION  AND  COMPETITION. 


Nothing  is  [more  striking  to  the  historical  student, 
w  hen  thinking  over  the  social  changes  of  the  past,  than 
the  oddity  and  whimsicality  of  the  opinions  respecting 
those  changes  held  and  expressed  by  the  people  who 
were  passing  through  them.  The  associations  which 
lent  plausibility  to  theii’  views  having  been  dissolved, 
those  views  stand  out  in  all  their  naked  absurdity ;  and 
the  veriest  simpleton  who  has  now  learnt  a  little  logic 
or  political  economy  can  amuse  himself  over  the  errors 
of  an  Aristotle,  a  Locke,  or  an  Adam  Smith.  By  and 
by,  however,  comes  the  sobering  reflection  that,  if  the 
wisest  men  of  past  ages  w'ere  so  outrageously  wrong 
when  judging  of  the  social  phenomena  of  their  day,  it  is 
possible  that  those  w’ho  are  not  quite  the  wisest  of  our 
generation  may  not  be  infallible  in  their  deliverances 
respecting  the  very  important  social  transformations 
which  are  going  on  around  us.  Is  it  not — let  us  put  it 
mildly — just  within  the  bounds  of  conceivability 
that  future  ages  may  have  as  good  reason  for  laugh¬ 
ing  at  us  as  we  have  for  laughing  at  our  pre¬ 
decessors  ?  To  those,  if  any,  who  are  disposed  to 
reply  to  this  question  in  the  negative,  we  recommend  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  twofold  tendency  of  the 
industrial  world  to  the  differentiation  of  employments 
and  interests,  and  to  the  combination  of  persons  of 
widely  divergent  views  and  aims  for  such  purposes  as 
they  have  in  common.  This  study,  we  feel  convinced. 


would  reveal  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  many  of  the  com¬ 
ments  now  made  on  various  phases  of  this  double  move¬ 
ment,  and,  if  it  did  nothing  more,  would  at  least  teach 
the  value  of  reticence  on  subjects  upon  which  almost 
everyone  feels  as  much  a  veteran  as  M.  Jourdain  did  in 
the  speaking  of  prose. 

A  few  centuries  ago  statesmen  used  to  think  that  the 
interests  of  the  community — or  that  portion  of  it  of 
which  they  were  the  special  guardians — would  not  be 
best  consulted  by  allowing  each  person  to  make  his  own 
bargains.  The  market  had  to  be  duly  restricted.  Pro¬ 
ducers  were  told  what  to  make  and  how  to  make  it  • 
and  consumers  were  admonished  what  they  were  to  buy, 
where  they  were  to  buy,  and  how  much  they  were  to 
pay.  Nothing  was  too  large  and  nothing  too  small  for 
our  omniscient  le^slators.  They  regulated  everything 
fiom  divine  worship  to  the  price  of  candles.  When  the 
spirit  of  doubt,  the  child  of  sad  experience  and  growing 
intelligence,  arose,  and  the  w  isdom  of  the  rulers  of  man¬ 
kind  came  to  be  questioned,  the  laws  which  had  hitherto 
regulated  the  economic  relations  of  society  received  their 
share  of  attention.  The  whole  policy  of  our  ancestors 
was  shown  to  be  based  on  error ;  and  from  that  time  the 
course  of  investigation  has  led  more  and  more  to  the 
conclusion  that  society  as  a  whole  is  best  served  by 
allowing  each  individual  the  fullest  liberty  to  pursue  his 
own  interests  consistent  mth  the  maintenance  of  the 
same  liberty  for  others.  It  was  a  long  time,  however, 
before  the  right  which  was  now  recognised  in  individuals 
was  extended  to  combinations  of  individuals,  and  the 
artizan  classes  have  only  within  the  last  few  years  rescued 
their  trades  combinations  from  outlawry. 

We  seem  now  to  have  arrived  at  a  point  where  every 
class  of  persons  with  separate  interests  is  endeavouring 
to  organise  for  the  furtherance  of  those  interests,  while 
each  of  these  combinations  is  in  turn  denounced  by  those 
outside  of  it,  and  when  the  opportunity  offers  is  perse¬ 
cuted  wdth  a  virulence  differing  little  in  degree  from 
the  spirit  of  the  past.  The  trial  and  sentence  of  the  five 
gas  stokers  showed  very  clearly  the  spirit  which  still 
animates  a  large  section  of  the  middle  classes,  and 
recent  doings  at  Chipping  Norton  and  elsewhere,  made 
manifest  the  animus  towards  labourers’  combinations  of 
the  landowners  and  their  clerical  allies.  The  combi¬ 
nation  of  Government  clerks  for  the  purpose  of  purchas¬ 
ing,  without  the  intervention  of  the  retailer,  their 
groceries  and  other  articles  of  consumption,  has  led  to 
the  formation  of  a  combination  of  tradesmen  (who  seem 
to  think  they  have  a  vested  right  to  their  custom)  for 
the  purpose  of  denouncing  them  as  persons  who  sell 
without  a  “fair”  profit.  No  one  seems  to  doubt  the 
right  of  a  capitalist  to  take  no  moi*e  apprentices  than  he 
chooses,  but  when  the  artizans  claimed  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  in  the  matter  the  Prime  Minister  of  Eng¬ 
land  stepp^  down  from  his  high  pedestal  in  order  to 
rebuke  them.  We  are  not  now  arguing  whether  the 
act  w’as  commendable  or  otherwise,  but  that  this  does 
not  depend  upon  the  status  in  society  of  the  persons  by 
whom  it  is  done.  We  understand  that  when  tenders 
are  asked  for  certain  Government  contracts  the  repr^ 
sentatives  of  the  large  firms  to  wdiich  the  competition  is 
virtually  limited,  meet  and  decide  which  of  them  is 
to  get  the  contract,  and  at  what  price ;  the  profits 
being  afterwards  divided.  We  have  no  doubt  that  these 
are  highly  respectable  tradesman ;  but  let  us  put  side  by 
side  with  their  system  of  business  another  differing  in 
no  essential  particular.  A  little  time  ago  it  was  made 
public  that  certain  poor  Jews  who  attend  auctions— 
doubtless  very  low  fellows — are  in  the  habit  of  joining 
their  small  capitals  and  allowing  one  of  their  number  to 
bid  for  them  instead  of  bidding  against  one  another. 
After  the  auction  is  over  they  dispose  of  the  goods  they 
have  bought  by  a  private  auction  among  themselves,  and 
divide  the  profit.  This  “  knock-out,”  as  it  is  termed,  was 
vehemently  denounced  by  the  press  as  something  very  like 
a  conspiracy  to  cheat.  The  person  who  sold  his  go<^  by 
auction  asked  them  to  compete,  and  the  rascals  did  not 
compete  but  combined.  Never  since  Napoleon  made 
war  against  the  marshals  of  old  Germsmy  were  the 
understood  rules  of  the  game  more  flagrantly  violated. . 
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One  of  the  neatest  samples  of  a  trade  combination 
which  has  come  under  our  notice  is  the  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Paper  Makers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
This  association  lately  met  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel 
and  resolved  to  “  steadfastly  maintain  the  advanced 
rates,’’  and  to  “take  steps  to  diminish  the  present 
output.”  It  appears  from  the  report  of  their  committee 
that  there  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  rather  more  than 
300  paper-makers,  and  of  these  upwards  of  one-half 
belong  to  the  Central  Association,  and  more  than  fifty 
others  to  local  associations.  It  is  claimed  as  one  of  the 
benefits  of  the  association  that  recent  advances  in  price 
“  would  not  so  readily  have  been  attained  but  for  the 
unanimity  which  it  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
association  to  foster.”  Some  attempts  seem  also  to  have 
been  made  to  form  a  kind  of  Paper  Makers’  International. 
“  The  committee  have  also  to  point  with  no  small 
feelings  of  satisfaction  to  the  friendly  relations  which, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  association,  have  been  esta¬ 
blished  with  the  paper  manufacturers  of  Belgium,  and 
they  trust  that  relations  of  a  no  less  cordial  character 
may,  ere  long,  be  established  with  the  manufacturers  of 
other  foreign  countries.”  Now  all  this  is  very  interest¬ 
ing.  The  homilies  of  the  Daily  News  notwithstanding, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  by  combination  the  paper- 
makers  are  able  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer. 
Lower  prices  would  doubtless  bring  increased  demand, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  augmentation  of  demand 
would  be  at  all  proportionate  to  the  diminution  of  profit, 
and  therefore  the  smaller  business  at  the  higher  profit 
pays  best.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  endeavour  to 
cajole  them  into  the  belief  that  they  are  not  gainers  by 
union  is  absurd  ;  and  the  brandishing  of  Mr.  Cobden’s 
name  is  simply  an  impertinence  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  free-trader. 

The  paper  makers  will  profit  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest  of  the  community,  and,  what  is  more,  one  of  the 
consequences  of  their  restrictions  on  production  will  be 
that  the  nation  as  a  whole  will  be  poorer.  But  it  is  of 
little  use,  even  if  it  were  just,  to  call  them  opprobrious 
names.  The  remedy  will  come.  In  the  first  place,  if 
their  profits  are  greater  than  in  other  trades,  capital 
will  be  drawn  to  paper  manufacture,  and  this  will  con¬ 
tinue  till  their  gains  are  reduced  to  the  common  level. 
In  the  second  place,  the  more  successful  they  are  the 
more  obvious  will  it  become  to  the  large  consumers  of 
paper  that  they  also  can  protect  their  interests  by  com¬ 
bination.  The  great  publishers  could  easily  unite  for 
the  production  of  their  own  paper,  and  lesser  consumers 
would  follow.  Associations  like  that  of  the  paper 
makers  may  be  productive  of  much  present  incon¬ 
venience,  but  they  are  only  links  in  a  chain  which  ends 
in  co-operative  production.  It  is  towards  this  end 
that  the  economic  evolution  of  society  is  tending,  and 


neutrality  had  destroyed.”  M.  Gambetta,  who  displayed 
consummate  art  in  the  reading  of  this  Machiavelian  do¬ 
cument,  remarked  in  conclusion,  that  “if  it  was  genuine,” 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  it  since  M.  Beule 
stated  that  though  his  name  was  not  affixed  to  it, 
he  assumed  all  the  responsibility,  it  supplied  a  measure 
of  the  extent  of  moral  disorder  which  was  being  organ¬ 
ised.  Although  the  order  of  the  day  pure  and  simple 
was  carried  by  389  votes  to  315,  giving  the  Government 
a  majority  of  70,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  honest 
minds  were  revolted,  and  that  the  general  impression 
produced  was  bad.  Some  forty  deputies  of  the  Right, 
it  is  said,  were  on  the  point  of  abstaining  from  giving 
their  votes,  being  unwilling  to  countenance  the  disgrace¬ 
ful  enterprise  which  the  Ministers  of  the  25th  of  May 
had  dreamed  of  accomplishing  on  the  conscience  of  the 
country,  and  only  abstained  from  adopting  that  course 
in  order  to  save  France  from  another  shock.  They  no 
doubt  also  felt  reluctant  to  overthrow  a  Government 
which  they  had  themselves  established  only  a  fortnight 
since. 

In  one  week,  then,  the  country  has  seen  one  newspaper 
suppressed  in  Paris  by  General  Ladmirault,  Governor- 
General  of  the  city,' in  virtue  of  the  state  of  siege,  and  the 
whole  of  the  provincial  press  threatened  by  M.  Beul6. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  new  prefect  of  the  Rhone  has  for¬ 
bidden  the  sale  of  all  newspapers  in  the  public  streets, 
throughout  the  department.  The  idea  on  the  part  of 
the  Cabinet  is  evidently  to  establish  a  system  of  terror 
against  the  Press,  and  to  stifle  the  expression  of  opinion 
both  in  ^  Paris  and  the  provinces.  The  result  of  the 
election  of  the  municipal  councillors  at  Lyons  ought  to 
teach  them  that  nothing  is  ever  gained  by  an  attempt 
to  offer  violence  to  public  opinion.  It  was  thought 
that  the  suppression  of  the  central  mairie,  and  the 
division  of  the  city  into  thirty-six  districts,  would  result 
in  the  return  of  a  certain  number  of  Conservative  town- 
councillors.  The  experiment  has  utterly  failed.  Lyons 
w’as  divided,  but,  by  union  and  by  political  understand¬ 
ing,  the  Lyonese  have  surmounted  all  obstacles,  and 
have  just  returned  thirty-five  Radicals  and  one  Re¬ 
publican  Conservative  Thiersist.  M.  D. 

Paris,  June  12, 1873. 


THE  VERSAILLISTS  AND  THE  FRENCH 
PRESS. 

The  events  of  the  past  week  have  shown  France  how 
her  new  Government  intends  “  to  establish  moral 
order  ”  throughout  the  country.  This  vague  expres¬ 
sion  in  M.  Beule’s  circular  is  now  found  to  signify  a 
determination  to  force  public  opinion,  by  exercising  on 
it  all  the  pressure  of  the  administrative  stafiT,  to  return, 
fact,  to  the  Napoleonic  system  of  gagging  the  Press. 
Bunng  the  debate  on  Tuesday,  relative  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  Le  Corsaire  on  account  of  a  subscription 
o^ned  by  that  journal  to  enable  a  certain  number 
0  Workmen  to  visit  the  Exhibition  of  Vienna,  M. 
'tambetta  read  from  the  tribune  a  ministerial  cir- 
^  June  4th,  which  surpasses  an^hing  of 

e  kind  that  was  ever  ,.ritten  in  the  worse 
TT  Empire.  It  was  signed  by  M.  Pascal, 

nder- Secretary  of  State  for  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
for*^’  ^  addressed  to  the  prefects,  giving  orders 

^  ^  made  relative  to  the  newspapers  of 
department.  In  this  confidential  circular,  upon 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

On  Friday  in  last  week  the  House  of  Commons  set  to 
^ork — or  at  least  to  talk — after  the  holidays  in  real 
earnest ;  Thursday  night’s  performance  having  been  of 
the  most  meagre  description.  Mr.  Goschen  informed 
Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  that  there  would  be  a  “  consider¬ 
able  gathering”  of  ironclads  and  other  ships  at  Spithead 
on  the  visit  of  the  Shah,  but  he  seemed  not  to  have  made 
up  his  mind  whether  this  should  be  called  a  re\-iew  or 
not.  Mr.  Bruce,  in  the  course  of  a  reply  on. the  Chipping 
Norton  case,  acknowledged  that  the  magistrates  had 
shown  “  a  very  grave  want  of  discretion,”  and  said  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  called  upon  them  for  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  their  conduct.  Mr.  McCarthy  Downing  re¬ 
minded  Mr.  Gladstone  of  the  Irish  rule  excluding 
ministers  of  all  denominations  from  the  Commission  of 
the  Peace,  and  asked  him  whether  he  was  prep^d  to 
extend  the  rule  to  the  United  Kingdom.  ^  The  inquiry 
being  in  Mr.  Bruce’s  department,  the  Prime  Minister 
replied  that  the  matter  was  under  consideration.  Colonel 
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Reginald  Talbot  then  introduced  what  the  Times  calls 
“  a  very  interesting  discussion  ”  on  our  cavalry  forces — 
interesting,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  it  brought  out  tlie  fact  that  Colonel  Leigh’s  notion 
of  the  difference  between  men  and  donkeys  is  that  the 
former  fight  and  the  latter  arbitrate.  The  rest  of  the 
evening  was  devoted  to  a  debate  on  the  Law  of  Con¬ 
spiracy. 

On  Monday  last  Earl  Russell  presented  to  the  House 
of  Lords  a  Bill  for  the  better  government  of  Ireland. 
Earl  Russell’s  panacea  is  the  abolition  of  that  mockery 
of  a  mockery  the  Lord  Lieutenancy,  resistance  to  the 
interference  of  the  Pope  in  the  government  of  Ireland, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  majority  system  in  trial  by 
jury.  The  House  of  Commons  was  occupied  for  the 
best  part  of  the  evening  with  the  Judicature  Bill  which 
came  on  for  the  second  reading.  Mr.  Charley  moved 
a  resolution  declaring  the  inexpediency  of  abolishing 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House,  which  he 
thought  “  was  calculated  to  destroy  that  balance  of 
power  between  the  two  bmnehes  of  the  Legislature 
which  he  deemed  to  be  es.sential  to  the  maintenance  of 
oiir  liberties.”  The  debate,  which  was  adjourned 
to  Thursday,  gave  ample  evidence  of  the  mass  of  profes¬ 
sional  prejudice  which  the  measure  will  have  to  meet  in 
passing  through  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  of  Lords  read  the  Agricultural 
Children  Bill  a  second  lime.  .The  House  of  Commons 
devoted  a  morning  sitting  to  Mr.  Stansfeld’s  Rating  Bill. 
Mr.  Scourfield  and  Colonel  Barttelot  moved  that  the 
Bill  be  referred  to  a  select  committee,  and  this  was 
echoed  from  various  sides  of  the  House,  the  complaint 
being  urged  that  the  Bill  relegated  the  difficulties  of 
assessment  to  the  Assessment  Committees.  Ultimately 
the  motion  was  negatived  by  211  to  181,  and  Clause  1 
agreed  to.  In  the  evening  Sir  John  Hay  moved  for  a 
select  committee  to  inquire  into  promotion  in  the  Navy. 
After  a  short  debate  the  motion  was  negatived  by  81  to 
64,  and  a  motion  of  Mr.  T.  Brassey  for  a  committee  to 
inquire  how  far  naval  officers  can  bo  employed  in  civil 
offices  was  agreed  to. 

On  Wednesday  the  sitting  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
for  the  most  part  occupied  with  the  Roads  and  Bridges 
(Scotland)  Bill,  the  object  of  which  is  to  abolish  tolls 
and  throw  the  expenses  of  keeping  up  the  roads  on 
local  taxation.  Wo  have  before  pointed  out  the  grave 
issues  involved  in  any  such  change.  The  Bill  was  read 
a  second  time  by  a  majority  of  only  nine,  and  this  not¬ 
withstanding  the  support  of  the  Government.  Mr. 
Mundella  then  moved  the  second  reading  of  his  Factory 
Acts  Amendment  Bill,  and  accused  his  Radical  oppo¬ 
nents  of  “  cold-blooded  economist  views.”  If  it  is  cold¬ 
blooded  to  object  to  women  and  children  being  made 
alike  the  object  of  paternal  care,  wo  must  plead  guilty 
to  it.  Mr.  Fawcett  rose  to  reply  to  Mr.  Mundella,  when, 
after  a  few  sentences,  he  was  stopped  by  the  rules  of 
the  House,  and  the  debate  was  adjourned. 

On  Thursday  the  greater  part  of  the  sitting  was  taken 
up  with  a  not  very  interesting  continuance  of  the  debate 
on  the  Judicature  Bill.  The  most  noteworthy  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  was  one  which  fell  from  Mr.  Henley. 

“  The  first  thought  that  struck  him  on  looking  over  the  j 
Bill  was,  that  it  would  apply  to  only  four-fifths  of 
the  people,  and  would  leave  Ireland  out  in  the 
cold.  He  could  see  no  argument  so  strong  in  the 
hands  of  Home  Rulers  as  to  condemn  in  the  strongest 
manner  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  court  of  appeal  for 
England,  and  leaving  it  for  Ireland.”  Mr.  Charley’s 
amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  Bill  read  a  second 
time.  Mr.  Forster  afterwards  gave  a  very  meagre  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  amendments  he  proposes  to  make  in 
the  Education  Act.  With  reference  to  the  celebrated 
25th  clause,  he  proposes  that  the  payment  of  fees  for 
indigent  parents  sliall  be  transferred  from  the  Sehool 
Board  to  the  Board  of  Guardians ;  but  the  right  of  such 
parents  to  choose  their  school  is  to  be  distinctly  recog¬ 
nised.  The  disappointment  expressed  by  Mr.  Dixon 
and  Mr.  Richard  was,  under  such  circumstances,  little 
to  be  wondered  at.  Liberals  now  know  what  they  have 
to  expect  from  Mr.  Forster. 


This  week  has  witnessed  another  of  the  Trade  Union 
prosecutions.  •  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  when  the  law 
of  conspiracy  is  under  an  eclipse,  and  threatens,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Government,  to  be  extinguished,  the  anti¬ 
trades’  unionists  should  have  sought  its  shelter.  The 
evidence,  if  it  established  anything,  and  it  rested  solely 
upon  the  prosecutor,  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  trades’ 
unionists,  established  a  case  of  ordinary  assault.  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Boulton 
and  Park,  expressed  the  strongest  condemnation  of  the 
indictment  by  conspiracy  where  the  only  evidence  for  the 
agreement  was  the  substantive  offence  itself.  That  under 
all  the  circumstances,  the  law  itself  of  conspiracy  being 
under  sentence  of  death,  such  an  unfair  and  forced 
application  of  it  should  have  been  resorted  to,  shows  that 
being  a  trades  unionist  is  still,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  a 
species  of  crime.  If  the  defendants  had  taken  to 
bruising  their  children  or  thrashing  their  wives,  they 
would  not  have  been  so  severely  dealt  with.  But  they 
havo  touched  the  sacred  person  of  a  non-unionist,  and 
the  law  is  made  to  speak  in  its  harshest  tones.  We 
regret  very  much  that  the  prosecution  should  have 
been  so  unfairly  instituted,  and  that  the  punishment 
should  have  been  so  severe,  compared  with  the  run  of 
cases  of  assault,  and  all  the  more  so  because  the  men 
deserved  punishment.  Every  workman  'must  feel  not 
only  his  person,  but  his  independence,  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  the  law,  and  we  regret  that  a  judgment, 
which  ought  to  strengthen  individual  liberty,  will  have 
the  precisely  opposite  effect,  by  converting  the  defen¬ 
dants  into  a  sort  of  martyrs. 


The  Liberals  of  Bath  have  done  wisely  in  rejecting 
the  strongly-urged  pretensions  of  Mr.  Murch  to  fight 
their  second  battle.  His  address  to  the  electors,  at  the 
time  of  the  late  contest,  was  the  most  empty  production 
that  we  should  think  a  “  Liberal  ”  candidate  ever  pen¬ 
ned.  It  was  utterly  destitute  of  backbone.  If  Captain 
Hayter  will  but  throw  himself  warmly  into  the  cause 
of  household  suffrage  for  the  counties,  he  will  rally  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  advanced  Liberals,  and,  if  defeated 
now,  will  gain  an  almost  certain  victory  at  the  general 
election. 


The  following  paragraph  has  appeared  in  many  of  the 
provincial  papers  of  this  week  : — “  A  series  of  rabbit¬ 
coursing  matches  at  Leek  were  stopped  by  Mr.  Smith, 
an  officer  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  who  booked  for  summonses  all  who  were 
attending.”  If  it  is  right  for  the  Society  to  interfere 
with  the  rabbit-coursing  of  the  poor,  and  if  the  present 
law's  can  secure  a  conviction,  why  does  it  not  likewise 
interfere  with  the  hare-coursing  of  the  rich  ?  The 
actual  cruelty  in  connection  with  every  meet  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Stag  Hounds  must  far  exceed  that  of  a  dozen 
rabbit- coursing  matches,  to  say  nothing  of  pigeon¬ 
shooting  and  steeple-chasing.  The  sin  of  “  setting 
class  against  class,”  often  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
agitator,  is  being  practised  with  a^iduity  by  this  courtly 
Society.  No  right-thinking  man  will  believe  in  the 
honest  abhorrence  of  cruelty  by  a  society  that  still  boasts 
of  the  patronage  of  the  pigeon- shooting  heir-apparent. 
Now  that  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  has  joined  the 
Jockey  Club,  surely  he  is  entitled  to  the  next  vacancy 
among  the  patrons  of  the  R.  S.  P.  C.  A. 


In  a  letter,  recently  published  in  the  Times^  Mrs. 
William  Grey  gives  an  account  of  the  work  done  by  the 
National  Union  for  promoting  the  Higher  Education  of 
Women  during  the  year  and  a  half  of  its  existence.  Its 
first  aim  was  to  create  an  organisation,  which  should 
unite  in  a  common  bond  all  the  scattered  forces  work¬ 
ing  for  the  cause  of  female  education  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  Independent  associations  were  m- 
vited  to  join  the  union  as  afiffiiated  members,  still  retain¬ 
ing  independence  of  action.  A  journal  was  started  to 
supply  regular  information  as  to  educational  work.  The 
ordinary  means  of  stirring  up  the  public  interest  by 
meetings,  lectures,  and  the  dissemination  of  pamphlets, 
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have  been  largely  resorted  to ;  and,  lastly,  the  Union 
has  formed  the  Girls  Public  Day-school  Company,  under 
whose  auspices  a  school  has  been  already  opened  at 
Chelsea,  and  it  is  proposed  to  open  another  at  Netting 
Hill  in  September.  So  far,  the  National  Union  appears 
to  have  worked  well,  and  to  deserve  the  support  for 
which  Mrs.  Grey  appeals  to  the  public. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  there  is  considerable  agita¬ 
tion  among  the  artificial  flower  makers  of  Paris.  This 
is  a  trade  in  which  the  innate  artistic  tastes  of  the 
French  are  prone  to  excel ;  and  as  flowers  are  objects 
of  pure  luxury,  those  who  buy  them  ought  to  afford 
enough  to  keep  their  makers  in  at  least  the  necessities 
of  life.  Yet  at  Paris  a  great  numbef  of  young  girls 
work  fifteen  hours  a  day  at  this  trade,  to  earn  the 
miserable  pittance  of  one  and  eightpence.  The  nimble 
fingers  that  are  thus  remunerated  have  had,  however, 
long  practice ;  and  their  coquettish  produce  is  sold  at 
high  prices  by  the  rapacious  bourgeois  tradesman,  who 
so  often  and  so  justly  excites  the  wrath  of  the  French 
revolutionist.  A  trade  union  or  syndical  chamber  has 
now,  however,  been  formed  by  both  the  men  and  women 
employed  in  this  trade.  By  establishing  a  uniform 
tariff  to  regulate  the  price  to  be  paid  for  each  different 
category  of  work,  the  disastrous  competition  between 
men  and  women’s  work  will  cease.  The  employers,  by 
pitting  one  sex  against  the  other,  have  succeeded  in 
keeping  down  the  prices  ;  but  now  it  is  demanded  that 
work  of  equal  value  shall  receive  equal  pay,  whether  the 
worker  be  a  man  or  a  woman,  and  in  time  the  union 
will,  doubtless,  be  strong  enough  to  enforce  these  terms. 
With  more  prosperity,  the  artistic  tastes  of  the  workers 
will  find  better  opportunities  to  develop  themselves,  so 
that  we  may  anticipate  improvement  in  every  respect ; 
while  boys  who,  like  Victor  Noir,  attempt  to  earn  an 
honest  livelihood  in  this  trade,  may  not  out  of  despair 
ioin  the  revolutionary  party  to  meet  their  death  at  the 
nands  of  another  Pierre  Bonaparte. 

The  industry  in  which  the  Parisians  most  particu¬ 
larly  excel,  and  which  is  therefore  called  “  V Article  de 
PariSy^*  has  been  somewhat  shaken  of  late  by  a  dan¬ 
gerous  rival.  There  is  now  a  competitor  called  the 
“  Article  de  Vienne  and  the  purchasers  of  fancy  goods, 
but  especially  pocket-books,  portfolios,  purses,  &c.,  turn 
to  Austria  as  well  as  to  France.  Determined  to  remedy 
this  evil,  the  corporation  of  the  Paris  workmen  engaged 
in  this  trade  have  appointed  no  less  than  six  delegates 
to  visit  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  and  study  the  causes 
that  have  led  to  the  rival’s  success  on  the  spot.  They 
are  to  make  minute  inquiries  into  the  cost  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  iron  or  steel  clasps,  &c. ;  the  pay  of  the  workmen, 
the  cost  of  rent  and  provisions,  apprenticeship,  hours  of 
work,  &c.  Tt  happened,  however,  that  the  phenomenon 
was  explained  without  this  elaborate  investigation.  The 
prosperity  of  the  Austrian  trade  dates  from  the  arrival 
of  a  certain  Frenchman,  M.  Girardot,  who,  gathering 
around  him  a  few  compatriots,  started  a  manufacture  of 
portfolios,  Ac.  Thus  the  Article  de  Vienne'^  is,  after 
all,  but  the  “  Article  de  Paris  ”  manufactured  in  a  foreign 
country.  Let  France  beware  of  the  expatriation  of  its 
best  workmen.  To  recover  its  losses,  it  requires  the 
support  of  all  its  children.  But  the  Gouvernement  de 
Comhaty  in  threatening  to  drive  still  more  communalists 
into  exile,  seems  the  tool  of  the  same  disastrous  power 
that  inspired  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 


We  have  again  to  chronicle  the  most  unjustifiable 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  Government 
towards  the  working  classes  of  the  Peninsula.  In  the 
struggle  between  capital  and  labour,  the  State  instead 
of  remaining  neutral,  has  most  emphatically  taken  up 
the  gauntlet  and  joined  issues  against  the  proletariat. 
At  Livonia  and  at  Venice  there  had  been  recent  strikes 
^  the  baking  trade.  The  authorities  forthwith  sent 
detachments  of  soldiers  to  the  master  bakers,  and  the 
bread  was  produced  for  them  by  military  assistance  till 
he  journeymen  bakers  recognised  the  futility  of  so  un- 
*ven  a  contest.  At  Rome,  eleven  compositors  who  took 


a  prominent  part  in  the  great  strike  of  this  trade,  have 
been  condemned  to  several  months’  imprisonment  for 
“  having  refused  to  work  without  a  legitimate  motive.” 
We  should  like  to  know,  however,  what  is  considered  a 
legitimate  motive.  Rent  and  provisions  have  increased 
greatly  in  value,  while  the  compositors  in  Rome  receive 
about  the  same  wages  as  in  1848.  If  it  is  illegal  to 
seek  to  improve  this  position,  the  law  practically  esta¬ 
blishes  a  maximum  which  the  workman  must  not  exceed. 
What  then  becomes,  it  is  objected,  of  the  professed 
“freedom  of  labour,”  and  the  laws  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand?  The  Daily  Telegraph  described  last  week  the 
arrest  of  several  Internationalists  at  Rome;  but  this 
organ  no  better  informed  than  the  Roman  police  itself} 
thought  that  the  prisoners  were  arrested  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  a  most  important  section  of  the  society.  The 
greater  number  were,  however,  taken  at  the  Place 
Novone,  where  a  simple  mixed  committee  often  meets. 
The  parties  incriminjited  would  probably  not  have  been 
suspected  of  affiliation  to  the  International,  or,  in  all 
cases,  they  would  have  been  prosecuted  only  for  “  pro- 
yoking  and  assisting  strikes,”  had  not  the  police  disco¬ 
vered  some  documents  terminating  with  the  Spanish 
formula  “  Salutations  in  the  name  of  anarchy  and  social 
liquidation  ” — a  somewhat  violent  expression  of  faith  in 
social  and  political  regeneration.  The  Internationalists 
are  therefore  also  accused  of  “attempting  to  disturb 
social  order.”  These  men  were  not,  as  it  is  asserted, 
dealers  in  lava  clay,  but  the^ three  first  were  readers  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  printing  firm.  They  were  formerly  Mazzi- 
nians.  Buzzi  Giovanni,  the  fourth  prisoner,  was  at 
once  a  compositor  and  a  correspondent  of  the  Voce  delV 
•Operaioy  whose  articles  caused  considerable  sensation. 
Petrello  Vincenzo,  of  Carvinaria,  was  a  master  mason, 
who  exercised  great  influence  over  the  workmen  of  his 
corporation.  The  other  prisoners  were  simple  workmen. 
To  this  list  of  repressive  measures  we  have  only  to  add 
that  the  organisation  of  the  Italian  working  classes  is 
not  seriously  disturbed,  but  rather  enhanced  by  this 
season  of  persecution. . 

Among  the  romantic  episodes  which  occur  in  the 
history  of  old  times  of  violence  and  misrule,  none  are 
more  interesting  than  those  founded  on  the  escapes  of 
prisoners  by  the  help  of  friends,  children,  or  wives.  A 
case  of  one  individual  enduring  imprisonment  in  dis¬ 
guise  while  the  real  culprit  was  at  large  has  actually 
happened  in  these  prosaic  days,  and  would  have  borne 
comparison  with  these  tales,  but  for  the  fact  that 
money  and  not  personal  devotion  was  the  motive  of 
the  sacrifice.  A  tradesman  from  Landshut,  in  Bavaria, 
named  Weinrecht  lately  sentenced  to  four  months’  im¬ 
prisonment  for  some  misdemeanour,  hit  upon  a  plan  of 
avoiding  so  tedious  an  experience.  He  induced  an 
actor  named  Kohl  to  get  himself  up  suitably  and’  to 
appear  in  his  stead  at  the  fortress  of  Rosenberg;  there 
to  undergo  four  months’  of  durance  vile  while  he, 
Weinrecht,  enjoyed  himself  at  Augsburg.  Kohl,  having 
named  2,000  francs  as  the  price  of  his  self-sacrifice 
conscientiously  proceeded  to  Rosenberg,  where  he  was 
placed  under  lock  and  key.  While  he  was,  as  per  agree¬ 
ment,  drawing  the  “  accursed  breath  of  dungeon  dew,” 
surrounded  by  all  the  suitable  properties,  rats,  damp 
straw,  and  clanking  chains,  an  enemy  of  Weinrecht’s 
unluckily  exposed  the  little  plan  to  the  authorities.  The  * 
tradesman  and  his  Sosia  were  both  incarcerated  for 
making  an  illegal  bargain,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that 
Weinrecht  then  refused  to  pay  Kohl  the  2,000  francs. 

A  singular  character  lately  took  refuge  in  Switzerland 
to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  the  French  police,  by  whom  he 
was  “wanted,”  for  a  theft.  This  was  the  “railway 
pirate,”  Gongot,  who  acquired  great  notoriety  during  the 
time  of  the  Commune,  by  the  depredations  he  committed 
on  the  Orleans  railway.  He  was  supplied  by  the  mili- 
taiy  authorities  of  the  Commune  with  an  iron-clad 
engine,  on  which  he  made  rapid  excursions  as  far 
the  line  as  possible,  and  reconnoitred  the  position  of  the 
enemy.  Any  carriages  he  might  find  on  his 
Gongot  hooked  on  to  his  engine  and  brought  them  back 
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to  Paris  in  triumph.  He  also  often  succeeded  in  inter¬ 
cepting  wine  and  provisions.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
dash  and  romance  about  his  proceedings ;  he  had  many 
narrow  escapes  in  the  course  of  his  rapid  journeys  down 
the  line,  but  always  eluded  his  enemies,  darting  along 
at  full  speed,  as  safe  on  his  iron-clad  locomotive,  as  a 
tortoise  in  its  shell.  The  engine  was  well  armed  with 
revolvers,  chassepots,  and  plenty  of  cartridges,  and,  as 
in  time,  Gongot  came  to  consider  the  railway  as  his  own 
property,  intruders  were  by  no  means  safe  within 
range  of  the  loopholes  of  the  iron  monster.  He,  at  last, 
took  to  levying  contributions  all  along  the  line,  and  was 
becoming  a  signal  nuisance,  when  the  Commune  fell  and 
Ihe  railway  pirate  disappeared  and  was  only  recalled  to 
public  recollection  by  his  recent  appropriate  theft  of 
three  railway  bonds.  - 

The  Hindoo  Patriot  publishes  some  interesting  details 
concerning  that  “  Native  Civil  Service  ”  originated  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  and  to  which  we 
lately  drew  the  attention  of  our  readers.  The  measure 
has  now  received  the  sanction  of  the  Governor- General 
in  Council.  Those  eligible  for  examination  and  employ¬ 
ment  are  persons,  European  as  well  as  native,  who  have 
efficiently  served  in  government  offices  for  not  less  than 
three  years,  thoroughly  know  the  vernacular,  and  can 
pass  in  English ;  natives  who  have  similarly  served,  are 
thoroughly  educated  in  the  vernacular,  and  can  pass  in 
English — “that  being  the  language  of  official  corre¬ 
spondence  in  Bengal;’*  persons  who  have  passed  the 
University  entrance  examination ;  and  persons  spe¬ 
cially  declared  eligible  for  appointments  of  the  lower 
grade  by  certificate  from  a  Government  secretary. 
English  readers  will  perhaps  be  amused  at  the  following 
provision :  “  Every  candidate  for  an  appointment  of 
less  than  100  rupees  will  be  required  to  prove  that  he 
can  ride  as  above  [that  is,  not  less  than  twelve  miles 
at  a  rapid  pace],  or  that  he  can  walk  twelve  miles 
within  hours  without  difficulty  or  prostration.”  Of 
course,  the  aim  of  these  rules  is  simply  that  the  new 
officers  should  be  in  every  way  qualified  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  class  of  district  duties,  involving  much  phy¬ 
sical  exertion.  We  may  observe  in  passing,  that  “  the 
decay  of  Bengali  physique  ”  is  not  an  infrequent  subject 
of  lamentation  in  the  native  journals.  We  agree  with 
the  Hindoo  Patriot  in  thinking  that  the  examination 
fees  are  rather  too  high  for  the  pockets  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  who  are  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  the  new 
career  afforded  by  Mr.  Campbell’s  Bill.  Here  are  the 
charges  for  examination  to  appointments  of  more  than 
100  rupees  a  month : — Elementary  English  examination 
for  European  candidates,  8  rupees  ;  law,  8  rupees ;  sur¬ 
veying  and  engineering,  8  rupees ;  each  vernacular, 
4  rupees ;  medical  examination,  4  rupees ;  riding  or 
walking  examination,  4  rupees. 

One  of  the  novels  of  that  delightful  writer  Frederica 
Bremer  contains  a  pathetic  incident,  to  w^hich  real  life 
affords  many  parallels.  During  a  general  festivity  two 
small  children  were  utterly  forgotten,  got  severely 
scalded  by  the  fall  of  a  kettle,  and  were  then  put  to 
bed  to  confer  together  over  their  disaster.  They  were 
heard  declaring  that  when  the  kettle  fell  they  thought 
the^world  was  coming  to  an  end.  On  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  the  New  York  Herald  seems  to  think  that  the 
Carlists  are  making  head  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  the 
world  coming  to  an  end  in  Spain,  because  a  Herald 
correspondent  was  missing  at  the  close  of  an  engage¬ 
ment  Detween  the  Royalist  and  Republican  troops,  his 
horse  returning  riderless  to  camp.  We  trust  the  gallant 
journalist  is  safe,  and  that  the  end  of  the  world  has  not 
come  for  him,  but  we  must  protest  against  the  battle  of 
May  the  5th  at  Puente  de  Eraul  being  described  as  a  Go¬ 
vernment  defeat  of  any  great  consequence.  The  Carlists, 
fighting  as  thev  do  in  a  mountainous  district,  and  among 
a  population  favourable  to  their  cause,  will  doubtless 
give  trouble  for  some  time  to  come,  and  inflict  occa¬ 
sional  reverses  on  the  Republican  troops,  but  there  has 
been  nothing  to  justify  the  description  of  this  skirmish 
as  a  “  terrible  struggle  and  complete  rout  of  the  Govem- 
ia3nt  army.” 


COEEESPONDENCE 


THE  HEIGHT  AND  WEIGHT  OF  FACTORY  CHILDREN. 

Sir, — The  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  state  of  the  women, 
young  persons,  and  children  employed  in  the  textile  factories, 
has  revealed  some  very  important  and  highly  instructive 
facts.  In  the  report  presented  to  Parliament  the  commis¬ 
sioners  state :  “  Very  strong  statements  have  been  made  both 
by  the  opponents  and  the  supporters  of  the  present  factory 
system  as  to  the  degeneracy  or  the  vigour  ot  the  operative 
population.  It  is  contendea  on  the  one  hand  that  women  and 
children  employed  in  factories,  compare  favourably  with  any 
section  of  the  population,  agricultural  or  urban ;  and  it  is 
urged  with  equal  vehemence  on  the  other  side,  that  the  direct 
contrary  of  this  is  the  fact ;  that  a  process  of  steady  degenera¬ 
tion  is  going  on  in  the  towns  of  Lancashire  and  the  West 
Riding ;  that  its  progress  is  veiled  by  the  continual  immi^a- 
tion  of  new  blood  from  the  rural  districts ;  but  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  palliative  effects  of  this  supply,  the  fatal  effects  of 
factory  labour  were  even  now  alarmingly  apparent.” 

To  settle  the  question  in  dispute  m  a  manner  that 
should  not  leave  any  room  for  cavil  it  was  resolved 
to  institute  a  careful  and  systematic  examination  of 
children  upon  an  extensive  scale,  in  a  great  variety  of  areas, 
and  upon  a  uniform  plan;  registering  their  height,  weight, 
dimensions  of  the  chest,  and  recording  all  instances  of  such 
malformations  and  diseases  as  a  medical  practitioner  could 
without  loss  of  time  appreciate.  Five  medical  assistants  were 
employed,  who  visited  a  laige  number  of  schools  in  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  To  exclude 
the  possibility  of  selection,  the  children  were  to  be  taken  in  the 
order  as  they  stood  in  the  schools,  and  they  were  measured 
with  their  feet  bare.  The  districts  visited  were  urban  factory 
districts,  such  as  Bradford,  Bolton,  Macclesfield,  &c. ;  suburban 
factory  districts ;  and  non-factory  districts,  among  the  latter 
being  York,  Northallerton,  Lancaster,  Chester,  &c.  In  all, 
about  10,000  children,  between  the  ages  of  8  and  12,  were  ex¬ 
amined  and  classed  as  follows : — 1.  Factory  children  of  fac¬ 
tory  parents,  urban  and  rural;  2.  Children  in  non-factory 
districts,  urban  and  rural;  3,  Non-factory  children  of  non¬ 
factory  parents  in  factory  districts,  urban  and  suburban ;  4. 
Urban  factory  children  irrespective  of  parentage ;  6.  Suburban 
factory  children  irrespective  of  parents^.  The  average  height 
of  the  boys  at  the  age  of  8  was  respectively  45-76,  46  66, 
4672,  46-81,  47*13  in  inches.  At  the  age  of  12  the  boys 
measured  respectively  52-82,  64-05,  53-66,  62-64,  53*18  inches. 
The  average  weight  was  respectively,  at  the  age  of  8,  in  pounds : 
65*60,  66-08,  63*15,  64*08,  66*23.  At  the  age  of  12  the  re-, 
spective  weights  were :  70*74,  75  00, 70*94,  69*86,  72*74. 

Amongst  the  various  diseases  specified  in  these  examinations, 
I  shall  only  allude  to  one — flat-footedness.  Of  all  ages  from 
8  to  12  there  were  affected  with  the  deformity  of  flat-foot ;  79 
per  1,000  factory  children  in  large  towns ;  17  per  1,000  in  non- 
factory  districts ;  30  per  1,000  in  factory  districts  but  not  em¬ 
ployed  in  factories,  and  41  per  1,000  factory  children  in  su^ 
urban  and  semi-rural  districts.  There  is,  however,  this  pecufir 
arity  connected  with  this  disease,  that  while  the  slight  amount 
existing  among  non-factory  children  is  irrespective  of  ago,  with 
factory  children  it  increases  with  age.  The  investi^tion 
could  not  be  carried  beyond  the  age  at  which  children  leave 
school  to  work  full  time,  but  as  far  as  it  went  it  established 
that  at  the  age  of  eight  only  16  per  1,000  were  affected  with 
flat  foot,  while  at  the  age  of  nine  there  were  45  per 
the  age  of  ten  51  per  1,000,  at  the  age  of  eleven  104  per  1,000, 
and  at  the  age  of  twelve  132  per  1,000  so  affected,  showing 
that  the  long  standing  or  walking  is  the  cause  of  the  de¬ 
formity. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  facts  revealed  by  this  inquiry 
is  the  physical  state  of  the  little  full-timers  employed  in  the 
silk  mills  at  Macclesfield.  The  average  height  of  these  mear 
sured  at  the  age  of  ten  was  48 -83  inches,  against  49*77  inches 
of  the  most  inferior  class  of  half-timers  in  the  other  trades  at 
the  same  age,  and  Macclesfield  weight  of  the  full-timers  is 
66*52  lbs.  against  62*14  lbs.  of  Bolton,  Blackburn,  &c.,  half- 
timers,  and  66*29  lbs.  Chester  and  Lancaster  non-factory 
workers  of  the  same  age. 

I  leave  your  readers  to  form  their  own  conclusions,  ^d 
simply  note  that  Dr.  Bridges  and  his  collea^e  propose  a  Nine 
Hours  Factory  Act,  and  that  the  hour’s  leisure  or  rest  to  be 
obtained  is  to  be  given  in  the  morning  for  the  benefit  of  the 
youngsters  and  their  mothers.  Instead  of  dragging  them  out 
fasting  between  6  and  6  in  frost  and  snow,  they  are  to  have 
their  oreakfast  at  home,  and  not  commence  until  8  o’clo^ 
They  also  propose  to  introduce  the  half-time  system  in  the  silk 
trade,  and  not  permit  any  to  work  full  time  till  the  age  of 
fourteen  shall  be  completed.  I  am,  &c., 

J.  Geobqb  EccABira. 
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Tk  T  T?  theoiy  of  state-fanction  is  regarded  as  Administra- 

JJi  tive  Nihilism.  This  much,  however,  may  be  said,  that 

—  while  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  the  Government'' 

.  —yj 4  POLCMjHA  ought  to  undertake  to  run  our  messages  and  to  teach 

'  ‘  ‘  our  children  to  read  and  write,  there  is  one  function 

li  wrath  embitter  the  sweet  mouth  of  song,  about  which  all  are  agreed  :  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 

And  make  the  sunlight  fire  before  those  eyes  ^  ^  prevent  and  punish  every  form  of  injury  inflicted  by 

That  would  drink  draughts  of  peace  from  the  sweet  skies,  individual  on  another  whether  through  negligence. 


The  wrongdoing  is  not  ours,  but  ours  the  wrong,  force,  or  fraud.  When  the  State  performs  this  one 

Who  hear  too  loud  on  earth  and  see  too  long  undoubted  function ;  when  our  government  has  by  an 

The  grief  that  dies  not  with  the  groan  that  dies,  efldcient  system  of  compulsory  education  given  to  its 

Till  the  strong  bitterness  of  pity  cries  subjects  habits  of  industry  and  self-reliance  4  when  it 

Withiir  us,  that  our  anger  should  be  strong.  has  given  truth  and  universal  currency  to  the  simple 

For  chill  is  known  by  heat  and  heat  by  chill, '  maxim,  “  honesty  is  the  best  policy,”  then  it  will  be  time 

And  the  desire  that  hope  makes  love  to  still  to  settle  what  next  to  do.  There  always  seems  to  us 

By  the  fear  flying  beside  it  or  above,  something  mournfully  grotesque  in  the  ever  changing 

A  falcon  fledged  to  follow  a  fledgeling  dove,  b^t  ever  ringing  clamour  for  this,  that,  and  the  other. 

And  by  the  fume  and  flame  of  hate  of  iU  from  a  Government  that,  through  unjust  and  defective 

The  exuberant  light  and  burning  bloom  of  love.  slow,  bungling,  and  expensive  procedure,  permits 

A.  C  Swinburne.  fraiid  of  every  shade  to  thnve  and  grow  into  well  organ¬ 
ized  and  flourishing  professions.  We  keep  as  many 

i  '  ■  accomplished  swindlers  as  would  be  schoolmasters 

to  the  whole  land,  and  as  many  smaller  rogues  as  would 
UTEEAEY.  carry  all  our  letters.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view, 

_ 0 _  there  is  something  helpless  about  the  stock  arguments 

PROFESSOR  HUXLEY’S  ESSAYS.  1” 

are  asked  to  wonder  at  the  Jrost  Otface,  and  say  no  more 

Critimies  and  Addresses,  By  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  LL.D.,  of  State  incompetence.  But  were  the  Post  Office  even 
F.K.S.  Macmillan.  '  more  of  a  marvel — what  then  ?  Is  she  not  a  bad  nurse- 

These  *  Critiques  and  Addresses,*  Professor  Huxley  maid,  who  leaves  her  children  unwashed,  to  damage  each 
tells  us,  “  indicate  the  high-water  mark  of  the  various  other’s  faces,  the  big  ones  to  beat  the  little  and  take  all 
tides  of  occupation  by  which  he  has  been  carried  along  the  good  things  from  them,  though  all  the  while  she  may 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1870.”  We  regret  that  be  making  herself  useful  in  the  kitchen,  or  doing  very 
in  commending  them  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers  we  pretty  needle- work  in  the  parlour  ? 
cannot  speak  of  all  of  them  with  full  and  unqualified  Professor  Huxley’s  arguments  in  support  of  State 
approval.  The  valuable  services  that  Professor  Huxley  education  are  of  the  popular  time-serving  kind.'  Thus, 
has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  truth  are  universally  recog-  the  State  must  educsite  the  people  because  the  mistake 
nised.  And  such  is  our  strong  sense  of  the  weight  of  has  been  made  of  giving  the  Government  into  the  hands 
his  authority  as  a  high-class  popular  teacher,  that  we  of  the  ignorant.  ”  Not  one  in  ten  thousand,”  Pro¬ 
feel  bound  to  make  prominent  what  we  think  wrong  in  fessor  Huxley,  “  of  those  who  constitute  the  ultimate 
his  teaching.  We  think  too  highly  of  Professor  Huxley  court  of  appeal,  by  which  questions  of  the  utmost  dif- 
to  be  able  (in  reviewers’  slang)  to  “  treat  him  kindly.”  ficulty,  as  well  as  of  the  most  momentous  gravity. 
In  the  paper  with  which  the  volume  opens,  “  Admin-  will  have  to  be  decided,  is  prepared  by  education  to  com* 
istrative  Nihilism,”  Professor  Huxley  has  given  every  prehend  the  real  nature  of  the  suit  brought  before  their 
encouragement  to  the  ah’eady  too  strong  disposition  to  tribunal.”  Again,  in  replying  to  what  he  calls  “  the 
look  to  the  Government  for  everything  that  we  are  ladies  and  gentlemen  argument,”  in  which  there  is  a 
clearly  of  opinion  would  be  for  our,  or  our  fellow  creatures’  grain  of  truth  that  he  ignores,  he  tells  us  how  earnestly 
good.  It  seems  to  us  probable  that  the  old  trust  in  he  desires  “  that  every  woman-child  born  into  this  world 
Providence,  which  men  of  science  are  everywhere  stamp-  were  trained  to  be  a  lady,  and  eveiy  man-child  a 
ing  out  with  so  much  self-gratulation,  never  did  so  much  gentleman  ” — that  is  lady  and  gentleman  in  the  sense  of 
harm  as  has  resulted,  or  may  yet  result  fix)m  this  gospel  having  “  thoughtfulness  for  others,  generosity,  modesty, 
of  State-salvation.  But  we  need  not  raise  our  feeble  and  self-respect,”  qualities  which  Professor  Huxley  im- 
voice.  The  advocates  of  that  view  of  the  ftmctions  of  mediately  goes  on  to  tell  us  are  at  present,  “  as  common 
Government  which  Professor  Huxley  calls  Adminis-  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life  as  in  the  higher.”  The  argu- 
trative  Nihilism  have  often  enough  b^n  given  to  un-  ment  has  here  taken  a  very  curious  turn.  Are  we  to 
derstand  by  our  more  practical  wiseacres  that,  philosophy  understand  Professor  Huxley  to  advocate  State  educa- 
or  no  philosophy,  they  might  as  well  whistle  against  a  tion  on  the  ground  that  the  education  that  ends  with 
tempest  as  oppose  their  notions  to  the  course  of  events,  our  universities  has  no  more  tendency  to  make  men 
If  so,  we  can  only  say.  The  more’s  the  pity,  and  the  “  real  gentlemen,”  than  has  that  of  the  slums  and  gut- 
worse  for  the  course  of  events.  On  the  general  ters,  the  brickfield  and  the  factory  ? 
question,  however.  Professor  Huxley  has  already  been  A  finer  illustration  of  the  kind  of  difficulties  tha 
replied  to  by  Herbert  Spencer  in  an  article  present  themselves  when  people  are  to  be  helped  to 
entitled  “  Specialized  Administration,”  in  the  something  they  do  not  particularly  ^want,  could  not  be 

fiericu;  for  December,  1871.  But  then  we  are  told  found  than  the  religious  difficulty  in  this  education  ques- 
^  the  preface  to  the  present  volume  that  in  tion.  Nor  should  we  wish  to  see  a  more  humiliating 
^ofessor  Huxley’s  opinion  Mr.  Spencer’s  arguments  exhibition  of  the  special  pleading  to  which  able  men  are 
may  be  repuls^.”  Of  course  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  reduced  in  such  straits  than  Professor  Huxley’s  advo- 
that  we  may  not  one  day  have  to  thank  Professor  Hux-  cacy  of  the  Bible  as  a  reading  book,  with  the  teacher 
ley  for  having  shown  us  this  great  question  in  a  new  bound  by  Act  of  Parliament  never  to  express  or  explain 
%ht ;  but  until  then  we  must  tell  our  readers  that  as  its  theological  teaching  otherwise  than  “  in  the  precise 
as  we  can  judge  the  argument  is  against  him.  words  of  the  Bible  ”  itself.  Of  course  we  have  our  poli- 
Vvhat  we  have  long  felt,  and  this  is  the  only  remark  of  ticians  who,  to  keep  them  warm,  must  always  have  one 
iiature  we  shall  make,  is  that  this  question  of  or  two  “burning  questions,”  but  we  regret  to  see  a  man 
e  proper  sphere  of  government  can  very  seldom  be  like  Professor  Huxley  buckling  on  their  sn^  armour 
or  profitably  discussed,  and  for  this  reason — that  and  doing  battle  for  impossible  and  contemptible  modes 
®'^^8tingmshed  in  political  philosophy  as  Pro-  of  compromising  difficulties  which  exist  only  as  the  fimits 
hi  physical  science,  fail  from  lack  of  of  mistaken  policy.  , 

enUfic  imagination  to  realise  the  state  of  things  that  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  pass  to  the  scientmo 
from  a  tolerable  carrying  out  of  a  purely  essays  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  present  volume ;  and 
®g3-tively -regulative  administration.  Hence  it  is  that  it  must  be  superfluous  for  us  to  say  that  they  are  oi  nrst- 


UTEEAEY. 

- 0— - 
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and  Addresses,  By  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  LL.D., 


Critimies  and  Addresses, 
F.K.S.  Macmillan. 
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rate  quality.  Rich  in  interesting  fact,  and  alive  with  the 
vigour  which  the  author  throws  into  all  his  work,  they 
are  exactly  such  as  delight  the  popular-science  reader. 
But  Professor  Huxley,  as  is  well  known,  has  a  weakness 
for  philosophy,  and  when  he  makes  excursions  into  this 
more  shadowy  region  we  are  not  always  sure  that  we 
follow  him.  Nor  when  wo  think  we  see  his  meaning 
are  wc  always  able  to  agree  with  him.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  greater  part  of  his  article  on  “  The  Meta¬ 
physics  of  Sensation.”  It  seems  extraordinary' that 
Professor  Huxley  should  suppose  that  the  Berkeleian 
theory  of  Vision  must  fall  to  the  ground  because  he  by 
no  effort  of  imagination  can  persuade  himself,  when 
looking  at  a  colour,  that  it  is  not  at  a  distance  off.  Were 
it  certain  that  in  man  the  perception  of  distance  by  the 
eye  is  wholly  an  acquisition,  still  the  laws  of  association 
are  abundantly  sufficient  to  account  for  a  grown  up  per- 
.son  being  unable  to  decompose  the  perception  into  the 
visual  sensations,  and  thc^  inference  that  these  corre- 
^?pond  to  a  certain  amount  of  locomotion.  And  if,  as  we 
believe  to  be  the  case,^  the  interpretation  of  the  visual 
signs  is  in  part  instinctive,  meaning  thereby  that  the 
associations  have  been  inherited,  the  question  which 
Professor  Huxley  addresses  to  “  consciousness  ”  is  still 
more  certainly  altogether  beyond  its  jurisdiction.  It  is, 
we  should  think,  scarcely  possible  for  an  Englishman  to 
hear  the  word  dog  as  a  purely  meaningless  sensation. 
But  nobody  supposes  that  any  of  the  ideas  irresistibly 
called  up  by  that  sound  enter  through  the  ear  as  part  of 
the  sensation.  How,  then,  can  our  inability  to  shut  out 
the  idea  of  distance  when  receiving  those  sensations 
that  have  become  the  organic  evidence  of  distance,  tell 
in  the  faintest  way  against  Berkeley’s  famous  theory  ? 

In  his  article  on  “  Mr.  Darwdn’s  Critics,”  Professor 
Huxley  makes  another  attempt  to  explain  himself  on 
that  o))scuro  and  ill-understood  subject,  the  relation  of 
consciousness  to  nervous  action.  The  public  have  long 
been  sorely  exercised  to  make  out  whether  Professor 
H’^xlcy  ia  a  materialist  or  an  idealist;  or,  as  is  very 
common,  both  ;  or,  as  is  not  so  common,  neither.  This 
time  ho  is  replying  to  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Wallace,  who, 
wo  sadly  fear,  will  not  feel  that  he  has  been  answered. 
And,  unless  they  can  make  anything  out  of  the  assurance 
that  “  in  ultimate  analysis  everything  is  incomprehensi¬ 
ble,”  the  curious  people  who  are  anxious  about  the  meta¬ 
physical  faith  of  great  men  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
ever.  In  a  w’ord,  w’e  cannot  help  thinking  that  Professor 
Huxley  has  entirely  missed  the  real  nature  of  the  difficulty. 

There  is,”  he  says,  “  every  reason  to  believe  that 
consciousness  is  a  function  of  nervous  matter  .  .  .  just 
as  wc  know  the  other  actions  to  which  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  minister,  such  as  reflex  action  and  the  like,  to  be.” 
Again,  “  as  the  electric  force,  the  light-waves,  and  the 
nerve- vibrations  caused  by  the  impact  of  the  light-waves 
on  the  retina,  are  all  expressions  of  the  molecular  changes 
w'hich  are  taking  place  in  the  elements  of  the  battery  ; 
so  consciousness  is,  in  the  same  sense,  an  expression  of 
the  molecular  change  which  takes  place  in  that  nervous 
matter,  wdiich  is  the  organ  of  consciousness.”  With  all  this 
vigour  Professor  Huxley  has  not  penetrated  to  the  inner 
soul  of  this  recondite  subject.  The  electric  force,  the  light- 
w’aves,  and  the  nerve-vibrations  are  all  modes  of  motion, 
and  each  is  an  expression  of  the  other,  because  produced 
at  the  expense  of  the  other.  But  does  consciousness 
stand  in  this  relation  to  any  form  of  movement  ?  When 
mechanical  action  passes  into  or  produces  heat,  it  ceases 
to  exist  as  mechanical  action  ;  but  does  any  of  the  mole¬ 
cular  motion  in  the  nerve  substance  pass  into  conscious¬ 
ness  in  this  sense  ?  is  it  not  rather  probable  that  it  has 
its  exact  mechanical  equivalents  independently  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  that  consciousness  has  no  place  in  the  chain 
of  transformations  of  physical  energy  ?  At  any  rate, 
instead  of  there  being  every  reason  to  believe  that  con¬ 
sciousness  is  an  expression  of  molecular  changes  in  the 
same  sense  that  the  nerve  vibrations  are  an  expression 
of  the  light-waves,  and  the  light-waves  of  the  electric 
force,  and  so  on,  there  is  not  one  particle  of  evidence 
that  consciousness,  come  from  where  it  may,  is  evolved 
at  the  expense  of  a  single  oscillation  of  a  molecule. 

One  subject  remains  on  which  wo  intended  to  say 


more  than  our  space  will  now  permit.  A  great  contro¬ 
versy — the  question  of  spontaneous  generation — which 
seemed  to  have  spent  itself,  has  recently  burst  forth 
into  new  life.  With  a  few  exceptions  naturalists  had 
quite  settled  down  in  the  conviction  that  no  living 
thing  ever  comes  into  being  except  through  the  agency 
of  some  pre-existing  living  thing.  This  doctrine  has 
of  late  been  seriously  questioned,  chiefly  on  the 
strength  of  certain  experiments,  which  seem  to  prove 
the  de  novo  origin  of  life ;  that  living  things  may  and 
do  arise  from  dead  matter.  And  now,  having  got  over 
the  irritation  of  having  to  reconsider  an  opinion  which 
seemed  to  have  permanently  taken  its  place  in  the 
fabric  of  truth,  the  scientific  world  is  beginning  to 
admit  that  the  question  is  at  least  as  open  as  it  ever 
was.  But  in  his  address  from  the  chair  of  the  British  ^ 
Association  in  1870,  Professor  Huxley  reviewed  the 
history  of  this  great  biological  problem,  and  summed  up 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  orthodox  view  ;  indeed,  as  was 
thought  at  the  time,  he  spoke  with  more  than  his  usual 
dogmatism.  The  address  stands  as  part  of  the  volume 
before  us,  and  we  there  read  without  qualification,  that 
the  doctrine  that  living  matter  always  arises  by  the 
agency  of  pre-existing  living  matter,  appears  to  Professor 
Huxley  “to  be  victorious  along  the  whole  line  at  the 
present  day,”  and  that  it  has  passed  “  from  the  position 
of  a  probable  hypothesis  to  that  of  an  established  law  of 
nature.”  With  regard  to  the  address  we  have  nothing 
more  to  say  to  our  readers,  than  that  it  is  an  entirely 
false  account  of  the  present  position  of  the  question, 
which  has  been  very  exhaustively  and  ably  treated  by 
Dr.  Bastian  in  his  elaborate  work  on  ‘  The  Beginnings 
of  .Life,’  published  last  year.  But  in  his  preface  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  has  a  strange  paragraph  on  the  subject, 
w’hich  wo  must  allow  to  tell  its  own  disagreeable 
story  : — 

If  the  problem  discuseed  in  my  address  to  the  British  Association 
in  1870  has  not  yet  received  its  solution,  it  is  not  because  the 
champions  of  Abiogenesis  have  been  idle,  or  wanting  in  confidence. 
But  every  new  assertion  on  their  side  has  been  met  by  a  counter 
assertion  ;  and  though  the  public  may  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
so  much  noise  must  indicate  rapid  progress,  one  way  or  the  other, 
an  impartial  critic  will  admit,  with  sorrow,  that  the  question  has 
been  “  marking  time,”  rather  than  marching.  In  mere  sound  these 
two  processes  are  not  so  very  different. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  these  sentences,  which  ring 
like  an  ill-tempered  horse  champing  its  bit?  Would 
Professor  Huxley  be  sorry  if  science  advanced  beyond 
the  line  on  which  he  has  written,  “  Thus  far,  and  no 
farther  ”  ?  Why  does  he  make  no  reference  to  Dr. 
Bastion’s  book  ?  But,  above  all,  whence  comes  his 
authority  for  pronouncing  who  are  and  who  are  not 
“  impartial  critics  ”  ?  This  is  not  what  the  public  has 
a  right  to  expect  from  its  great  teachers.  In  reviewing 
the  present  volume,  a  contemporary  has  told  Professor 
Huxley  and  the  world  that  they  will  take  his  “  word  *’ 
for  it  that  he  is  right  on  the  point  at  issue  between  him 
and  Mr.  Spencer.  We  hope  Professor  Huxley  feels 
flattered.  We  mention  the  circumstance  simply  as  a 
proof  of  how  far  authority  goes  in  such  matters.  But 
we  have  no  more  favour  for  authority  in  science  than  in 
religion  ;  and  we'  have  a  strong  sense  of  the  incongruous 
when  a  scientific  man  gives  us  his  “word”  for  the  truth 
of  an  opinion  instead  of  his  reasons. 

Douglas  A.  Spalding. 

THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Modern  Gothic  Architecture.  By  T.  G.  Jackson,  Architect,  Fellow 

of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  Henry  S.  King  &  Co. 

This  is  a  useful  book,  and  ought  to  do  good  service 
in  the  direction  at  which  it  aims.  Its  aim  appears  to 
be  the  gradual  elaboration  of  a  style  of  architecture 
based  upon  the  Gothic  system  ;  but  one  which  does  not 
hesitate  to  adapt  itself  to  modern  needs  and  necessities, 
and  to  avail  itself  of  the  growth  made  by  all  the  arts 
since  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  all  the  more  likely  to  be 
of  practical  service,  as  the  author  treats  his  subject  with 
comparative  calmness  and  impartiality,  and  does  not 
think  it  a  necessity  to  indulge  in  those  extravagant 
bursts  of  passion  which  make  art-critics  like  Mr.  Beres- 
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ford  Hope  so  supremely  ludicrous,  and  whicli  cause  to  the  title  that  it  claims  at  the  house  agent’s  hands, 
us  sometimes  to  wish  that  we  could,  with  Mr.  The  ^andest  feature  and  most  distinguishing  charac- 
Ayrton,  thank  the  gods  for  our  utter  inability  to  teristic  of  genuine  Gothic  in  its  various  moods  and 
appreciate  ought  that  savoured  of  art  in  any  of  its  phases  consisted,  however,  in  its  adaptability  to  circum- 
bSnches.  Mr.  Jackson  makes  no  attempt  to  com-  stances,  and  its  pliability  to  allow  of  the  development, 
pare  the  Gothic  and  Classic  styles,  or  to  say  which  is  and  readiness  to  embrace  the  aid,  of  the  other  decorative 
the  best,  for,  as  he  wisely  remarks,  when  we  are  in  arts. 

search  of  a  style,  it  is  as  idle  to  ask  a  question  like  Thus  the  pointed  arch,  long  after  its  introduction, 
this  as  to  trouWe  ourselves  whether  Indian  art  is  better  gave  way  occasionally,  in  well-known  instances,  to  arches 
or  worse  than  Chinese.  All  styles  are  good,  for  all  of  a  round,  segmental,  or  even  elliptical  construction, 
styles  that  are  worthy  of  the  name  are  founded  on  the  the  curves  of  the  tracery  of  the  windows  took  fresh 
particular  idiosyncrasies  of  those  who  produced  .them,  directions  as  the  art  of  glass-painting  progressed,  and 
and  are  or  have  been  the  best  for  the  particular  ago  and  the  sculptured  arcades  varied  in  design  and  shape  in 
country  in  which  they  originally  thrived.  “  The  ques-  accordance  with  the  taste  for  mural  colouring  and  the 
tion  for  us  is  that  of  their  comparative  suitability  or  development  of  frescoes.  But  the  purist  and  machine- 
unsuitability  for  ourselves ;  and  this  must  be  decided  like  imitator  of  modern  days  will  reproduce  stone  by 
by  the  likeness  or  unlikeness  of  our  social  condition  and  stone  the  largest  windows  of  the  perpendicular  period 
circumstances  to  those  of  which  each  of  the=;o  arts  has  without  in  the  least  knowing  or  caring  whether  the 
in  its  turn  been  the  natural  expression.”  The  obvious  art  of  the  glass-stainer  is  even  to  be  called  in,  and  still 
question  then  arises  as  to  why  wo  should  not  less  as  to  the  design  that  may  be  placed  in  it ;  or  he  will 
launch  out  with  boldness  for  a  new  style,  without  yet  more  wantonly  copy  with  slavish  skill  the  eccentri- 
looking  back  at  the  past  ?  The  servile  imitation  cities  of  certain  diverging  angles  or  abutments  that  give 
of  mediceval  Gothic,  as  practised  by  .the  purists  of  a  picturesqueness  to  the  old  building,  but  are  simply 
the  present  day,  cannot  be  desirable  or  suited  to  our  foolishness  to  the  new,  where  the  cause  or  the 
present  circumstances.  Where  then  can  be  the  harm  necessity  are  absent.  Many  a  bit  of  mediaeval  work, 
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of  the  rising  talent  among  Cnglisli  architects  breaking 
loose  from  all  that  binds  them  to  the  past,  and  striking 
out  .  new  lines  for  themselves  in  accordance  with 
the  expressed  desire  of  at  least  one  eminent  writer  on 
the  general  principles  of  architecture  ?  The  answer  to 
this  plausible  suggestion  is  that  every  style  of  the  past 
has  been  the  product  of  a  gradual,  and  almost  at  times 


now  laboriously  reproduced  of  deliberate  intent, 
sprang,  in  the  first  instance,  from  a  giving  of  the 
ground,  or  the  like  simple  cause,  as  the  building  ad¬ 
vanced,  or  was  invented  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
to  overcome  the  divergence  of  style  when  the  work  of 
one  century  was  being  added  to  that  of  another. 
Gothic  architecture  emphatically  possesses  a  strong 


insensible  development,  and  so  it  must  be  with  any  sue-  claim  that  ought  to  outweigh  the  merits  of  every  other 
cessful  style  of  the  future.  An  endeavour  to  make  an  style  in  an  Englishman’s  mind— the  merit  of  always 
old  style  live  again  by  adapting  it  to  newer  circumstances  having  a  meaning.  Constructional  necessity,  social 
will,  if  the  choice  in  the  first  instance  has  been  the  right  requirement,  or  historical  sequence,  can  always  be  put 
one,  unconsciously  produce  one  that  will  be  of  far  more  forward  as  the  reason  for  almost  every  detail  of  true 
value  than  any  mere  commencement  ab  initio^  in  that  it  Gothic  buildings  by  the  genuine  student  of  our  mediffival 
will  always  retain  the  most  serviceable,  and  therefore  architecture,  but  the  present  application  of  “  Gothic  ”  to 
the  most  truly  harmonious  and  beautiful  details  of  past  our  domestic  buildings  is,  as  a  rule,  one  of  the  hollowest 
experience.  Our  author  enforces  this  by  a  happy  illus-  of  shams.  The  style  ceases  on  the  threshold.  It  is 
tration  :  “  We  must  plant  the  seed  before  we  can  expect  Gothic  in  form  but  not  in  spirit.  Pointed  windows  out- 
the  flower,  and  the  seed  must  be  the  relic  of  former  life,  side,  and  flat  ceiled  roofs  within.  A  pointed  stone 
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the  fruit  of  an  older  flower  that  has  itself  blossomed  and 
died.”  Gothic  architecture  itself  in  its  various 
stages  tells  this  tale  most  plainly.  There  was 
never  any  attempt  among  the  arcliitects  or  builders 


window  with  a  square-headed  sash  thrust  up  into  the 
arch  that  has  to  be  cut  away  and  hollowed  to  admit  of 
its  reception.  One  of  the  chief  purports  of  the  arch  is 
to  give  strength,  but  here  it  is  a  mere  delusion,  and  it 


of  the  past  to  sit  down  and  elaborate  a  new  style,  therefore  has  in  reality  no  more  of  “Gothic”  about  it 
but  they,  following  the  action  of  an  almost  natural  than  it  has  of  Boric  or  any  of  the  Classic  orders, 
law,  modified  the  art  that  they  found  ready  to  their  Those  who  agree  with  the  author  of  this  book  in 
hands  in  order  that  it  might  avail  itself  of  new  dis-  believing  that  the  revival  of  Gothic  architecture  is, 
and  keep  pace  with  the  general  growth  of  notwithstanding  so  much  tawdry  imitation,  a  great 
civilisation.  What  form  the  new  style  will  eventually  benefit  to  the  art  of  this  country,  and  that  it  is  the  only 
assume  we  can  no  more  foretell  than  we  can  the  de-  style  in  which  the  germ  of  future  development  will  h« 
velopment  of  literature  or  of  any  branch  of  science.  found,  cannot  but  be  grateful  to  that  party  in  the 

Mr.  Jackson  is,  however,  strong  in  the  faith  that  Church  who  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  its  re- 
Gothic  must  at  all  events  form  the  basis  upon  which  all  introduction.  It  has,  however,  been  most  unfortunate 
future  systems  must  rest;  Gothic  moulded  and  fashioned  that  they  have,  along  with  its  re-introduction,  imposed 
to  suit  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  hour  and  upon  the  country  widely-spread  notions  of  a  most 
the  steady  advance  of  the  sister  arts.  He  thinks  heterodox  description.  Gothic  architecture  has^  of  a 
that  this  is  an  ethnological  and  geographical  necessity  truth  no  more  connection  with  Christianity  than  it  has 
from  which  we  cannot  escape,  for  from  the  fact  with  the  worship  of  the  Sandwich  Isles.  It  is  a  pretty 
that  Great  Britain  belongs  to  the  Anglo-Norsemen,  piece  of  sentimentalism  that  gives  to  the  English  village 
and  lies  between  the  fiftieth  and  sixtieth  parallels  of  spire  an  expression  of  heavenward  aspiration,  but  it  is,  in 
latitude,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  her  architecture  sober  earnest,  merely  a  beautiful  adaptation  of  a  high- 
must  bo  Gothic  of  some  kind  or  other,  whenever  peaked  roof.  Roofs  of  a  high  pitch  are,  or  ought 
she  has  an  architecture  worthy  of  the  name.”  The  to  be,  an  essential  to  our  climate,  and  in  Italy, 
^nger  of  the  present  revival  of  Gothic  architecture  Christian  long  before  the  north  of  Europe,  we  should 
IS  blind  imitation.  To  a  very  considerable  majority  of  seek  in  vain  for  a  single  genuine  spire.  From  a  variety 
people,  who  would  be  offended  if  any  doubt  were  expressed  of  circumstances  churches  have  remained  far  longer  than 
85  to  their  understanding  in  what  Gothic  architecture  other  buildings  in  much  the  same  condition  as  they 
consisted,  the  word  simply  conveys  a  general  impression  were  left  by  our  ancestors,  but  our  ancestors  used  the 
of  pointed  arches,  windows  filled  with  tracery,  and  high-  Gothic  style  as  much  for  their  mansions  as  for  their 
pitched  roofs.  But  a  building  may  possess  all  these  churches.  Had  this  revival  been  originated  by  &ny 
^^^l^^istics  to  repletion,  and  yet  be  an  imposture,  a  other  body  but  the  clique  who  accidentally  embrace  ^  i  , 

8  am,  and  destitutcof  the  real  principle  or  general  har-  almost  as  an  additional  article  of  their  faith,  t  e  reyiva 

DlOny  of  Gnfhin  «  T Tmrr..i1r1  VtovA  Vu>on  Tnnrft  nroctical  value.  AS  it  IS, 


^ony  of  Gothic  architecture.  Many  a  London  counting-  would  have  been  ot  far  inore  practical  ^ 

ouse,  and  many  a  suburban  villa  is  Gothic  up  to  the  we  are  only  just  awakening  to  ^  ?? 

®  ^ these  be  all  the  requisites,  and  probably  the  de-  sacrilegious  to  apply  the  real  principles  o  o  ic  arc  i- 

*^er  would  he  indignant  if  vou  in  any  way  demurred  tecture  to  other  buildings  besides  c  urc  e  ,  p 
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instrumental  quartet  parties.  I  delight  in  Haydn  and 
Beethoven,  and  ocoasionally  take  the  flute  part  in  one  ol 
Reisiger’s  trios.’*  With, such  pleasant  surroundings,  it 
is  the  merest  farce  for  a  man  to  set  up  for  a  cynic, 
especially  when  he  tells  us  himself  that  when  at  night 
he  retires  to  his  little  French  bed  he  “  would  not  change 
places  with  any  potentate  in  the  universe.” 

If  Reginald  Bramble  is  not  a  cynic,  he  is  some¬ 
thing  much  better — a  very  agreeable  satirist  of  men  and 
their  ways,  and  especially  of  women  and  their  ways. 
He  tells  the  story  of  his  life  in  so  pleasant  a  manner, 
and  in  so  few  words  withal,  that  it  would  be  a  complete 
libel  for  anyone  to  say  that  he  was  fatigued  or  bored 
with  the  narrative.  He  introduces  us  to  his  friends  and 
associates,  and  with  a  light  and  gracefiil  pen  describes 
their  several  characters,  dwelling  frequently  but  not  too 
severely  upon  their  vanities  and  foibles.  There  is  only 
one  thorough-paced  villain  in  the  entire  story,  a  certain 
Marquis  de  Belle  Poule,  the  uncle  by  marriage  of  his 
flrst  love,  the  charming  Gertrude  Trafforde.  This  uncle 
cheats  him  at  play  out  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  does 
various  other  wicked  things  up  and  down  in  the  world, 
escaping  with  impunity  at  last  to  the  “  republic  of  the 
stars  and  stripes.” 

Our  hero  made  the  acquaintance  of  Gertrude  Trafforde 
at  Rome,  on  his  flrst  visit  to  the  Continent,  when  he 
was  only  twenty-one  years  old.  She  was  his  grande 
passion.  He  immediately  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  had 
the  gratification  to  know  that  he  was  loved  in  return. 
But,  “  Alas  !  the  course  of  true  love  never  does  run 
smooth.”  She  was  a  devout  Catholic,  and  he  a  Pro¬ 
testant  ;  then  he  was  cheated,  as  we  have  said,  by  her 
uncle ;  and  there  were  other  complications,  the  end  of 
which  was  that  the  lovely  Gertrude  retired  to  a  nun¬ 
nery,  and  there  ended  her  days,  to  the  inexpressible 
grief  of  her  devoted  and  attached  Reginald  Bramble. 
Reginald  had  numerous  attachments  after  this,  and 
in  one  case  was  jilted  in  so  heartless  a  manner  that  we 
are  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  resentment  expressed  by 
him  at  the  treatment  which  he  experienced.  The 
occasion  that  led  to  it  was  a  fish-dinner  at  Greenwich. 
The  party  separated  for  a  walk  in  the  park  before 
dinner,  and  Reginald  paired  off*  with  Charlotte  White¬ 
hurst,  a  young  lady  who  had  previously  led  him  to 
suppose  that  his  attentions  were  agreeable  to  her. 
Unexpectedly  a  storm  arose,  accompanied  by  lightning 
and  thunder  of  a  most  alarming  kind.  Here  is  his 
account  of  the  matter : — 

At  this  moment  the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  but  what  did  I 
care  ?  I  had  the  girl  of  all  others  I  most  admired  under  the  same 
roof  as  myself,  and  as  each  peal  of  thunder  succeeded  the  other,  I  felt 
my  arm  grasp^  tighter,  and  heard  the  dear  girl  imploring  me  to  tell 
her  if  there  was  any  danger. 

“  Danger !  ”  I  replied,  “  only  to  my  peace  of  mind.  Charlotte, 
only  say  that  I  am  not  indifferent  to  you.” 

Another  awful  peal  of  thunder  and  a  terrible  gust  of  wind  that 
nearly  took  the  umbrella  out  of  my  hand  prevented  my  heariog  her 
reply  ;  but  instantly  the  pressure  of  her  dear  little  fingers  on  my  arm 
was  relaxed,  her  head  sunk  upon  my  shoulder,  and  I  knew  that  I  was 
loved  by  her  without  any  doubt.  I  turned  to  kiss  away  her  tears, 
for  I  felt  sure  that  she  was  sobbing  with  emotion  by  the  spasmodic 
twitching  of  her  fingers,  but  the  horrid  gusts  of  wind  seemed  deter¬ 
mined  to  throw  every  obstacle  in  my  way  by  driving  my  umbrella 
into  her  bonnet  and  nearly  taking  it  off*. 

Reader,  you  must  think  me  very  clumsy,  but  did  you  ever  propose 
to  any  young  lady  in  a  thunderstorm  under  an  umbrella  ?  If  nob 
only  try  it,  and  you  will  not  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  make  true  love 
run  smoothly  in  such  a  situation. 

At  last  the  wind  ceased,  and  then  I  kissed  again  and  again  her 
resisting  coral  lips.  How  I  blessed  the.  silken  covering  which 
enabled  mo  to  conceal  from  the  gaze  of  anyone  my  scarcely  justi¬ 
fiable  little  larcenies ! 

We  had,  after  this  little  episode,  rapidly  descended  the  hill,  and 
though  the  rain  was  still  pouring,  the  storm  had  abated.  I  am  sure 
we  both  looked  very  silly.  Who  does  not  after  a  proposal  ?  And 
this,  recollect,  was  the  first  one  I  had  ever  accomplished. 

I  was  astonished  to  see  Charlotte  appear  so  calm ;  but  then 
women  have  so  much  more  command  over  their  countenances  than 
we  have.  I  really  quite  applauded  her  for  her  self-possession.  We 
agreed  that  nothing  should  be  mentioned  about  my  proposal  until 
she  had  first  told  mother  (how  I  liked  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  tho 
dear  girl !)  and  then  I  saia  I  would  call  in  the  morning  and  see  her 


palaces,  parsonages,  or  schools,  and  hence  arise  the 
blonders  and  fallacies  of  those  who  are  now  hastening 
to  apply  certain  of  its  ornamental  features  to  buildings 
of  ordinary  evei^-day  life,  before  they  have  mastered 
the  spirit  which  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Gothic  style. 

We  take  our  leave  of  this  most  practical  and  valuable 
little  treatise  with  an  extract  from  one  of  the  earlier 
pages  that  gives  the  keynote  to  the  whole  : — 

The  deliverance  of  our  reviv'ed  Gothic  art'from  the  yoke  of  mediae- 
valism,  ie  a  task  that  should  excite,  and  will  certainly  tax  to  the 
utmost,  our  best  eflTorts.  Nothing  interferes  so  mightily  with  our 
chance  of  success  as  that  antiquarian  spirit  in  which  many,  perhaps 
most,  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  revival,  approach  tho  sub¬ 
ject.  The  letter  of  the  style  is  not  for  us ;  we  cannot,  we  ought  not  to 
wish  to  revive  it ;  the  spirit  of  it  is  what  we  have  to  catch,  and  this 
we  shall  never  do  so  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  blind  unreason¬ 
ing  ”  Chinese  *’  copying  of  old  examples. 


REGINALD  BRAMBLE. 

Beginald  Bramble :  a  Cynic  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  An  Autobio¬ 
graphy.  Henry  S.  King  &  Co. 

The  modem  novel  is  the  great  resource  that  men  have 
open  to  them  for  conveying  to  their  fellow- creatures  the 
ideas  which  they  entertain  respecting  life  and  its  various 
problems ;  society  and  its  multiform  aspects ;  religion, 
truth,  love,  progress  of  the  species,  and  all  that  is  most 
interesting  and  attractive  to  sentient  beings.  We  are 
not  all  of  us  either  preachers  or  essayists.  Indeed,  while 
the  former  abound — although,  sooth  to  say,  but  little 
attention  is  paid  to  them — ^there  is  very  little  room  now- 
a-days  for  the  latter.  It  is  only  in  the  sort  of  composi¬ 
tion  called  “  novel  ”  that  we  can  give  utterance  to  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  weigh  upon  us,  and  that 
demand  a  wider  sympathy  than  our  own  firesides  can 
afford.  Often,  perhaps,  the  fireside  is  sick  of  them. 
Familiarity  may  breed  contempt,  and  the  wife  of  your 
bosom,  your  mother,  or  mother-in-law,  may  disdain 
those  communings  which  the  wide  public  are  glad  to 
receive  with  appreciation  and  thanks. 

Without  particularising  the  various  kinds  of  novels 
now  in  vogue,  such  as  the  romantic,  the  gushing,  the 
sensational,  the  intensely  moral,  and  the  goody-goody, 
or  insipid,  commend  us  to  those  in  which  are  to  be 
found  true  pictures  of  society,  skilful  delineations  of 
character,  and  a  story  ranging  at  least  within  the  limits 
of  probabilty.  To  these  requirements  there  should  like¬ 
wise  be  added  certain  graces  in  composition  which  well- 
educated  readers  have  a  right  to  expect  from  those  who 
profess  to  cater  for  either  their  instruction  or  amuse¬ 
ment. 

‘  Reginald  Bramble  *  does  not  quite  come  up  to  the 
ideal  here  set  down.  Indeed,  it  falls  short  in  many 
respects  of  what  we  consider  to  be  the  characteristics  of 
a  first-rate  novel.  Still  we  recognise  in  it  some  of  the 
essentials  which  ought  always  to  be  looked  for  in  such 
compositions.  Chief  among  these  is  a  vivid  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  different  characters  which  are  brought  under 
our  notice.  Some  of  them  are  referred  so  far  back  as 
the  year  1851,  the  year  of  the  great  Exhibition — a  date 
like  that  of  ‘  Consule  Planco  ’  to  some  of  our  readers. 
Nevertheless,  the  author  interests  us  in  the  social 
occurrences  of  that  period.  The  secret  is,  that  he  sets 
down  simply  some  of  his  own  experiences  at  the  time  in 
question.  The  writer  styles  himself  a  cynic,  but  there  is 
nothing  of  the  cynic  about  Reginald  Bramble.  He  never 
lived  in  a  tub  like  Diogenes,  neither  does  he  snarl  at  all 
things,  and  especially  all  men  and  women  like  your 
genuine  c^ic.  With  the  exception  of  certain  love- 
p^sages,  in  which  it  appears  that  he  was  badly  used, 
his  career  in  life  seems  to  have  been  pleasant  enough. 
He  never  met  with  any  violent  reverses  of  fortune  ;  in 
fiact,  he  enjoyed  all  the  good  things  of  the  world,  and 
finallv  settled  down  in  an  elegant  bachelor’s  chez  soi 
which  he  purchased  in  Norfolk  Street.  This,  he  says,  “  I 
have  fiUea  with  choice  furniture,  Sevres,  and  rare  books. 
I  can  just  dine  ten  at  a  round  table  comfortably.  It 
avoids  the  doubt  of  whether  bores  shall  be  asked  or  not, 
for  there  is  literally  no  room  for  them.  About  twice 
a  week  in  the  season  I  have  a  pleasant  little  dinner  party. 
One  ni|(ht  we  have  whist  after  dinner,  another  night 
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am  sorry  you  are  wealthy. .  I  should  hare  preferred  a  cottage  by 
the  hill-side,  among  the  green  meadows.” 

I  longed  to  embrace  her  again  for  this  naiVe  remark,  for  I  felt  it 
came  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart ;  but  by  this  time  we  had 
arrired  in  the  town,  and  I  found  Mr.  Whitehurst,  that  odious  Fitz- 
Smith,  and  several  servants  armed  with  wate^roofs  and  umbrellas; 
go  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  affect  an  indifferent  air,  execrate 
the  weather,  relate  how  we  had  been  caught  in  the  storm,  that  I  had 
endeavoured  to  protect  Miss  Whitehurst’s  bonnet  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  (I  was  obliged  t )  utter  this  mild  falsehood),  but  that  I  was 
afraid  her  dress  was  very  wet ;  and  I  thought  Fitz-Smith  looked 
unpleasantly  at  me,  lut  I  could  afford  now  to  look  cheery,  and  told 
him  he  was  lucky  to  es:ape  a  ducking  by  coming  down  late. 

On  the  following  day  Bramble  wrote  to  the  dear  girl 
in  the  most  affectionate  terms,  and  this  is  the  reply  with 
which  he  was  favoured : — 

Dear  Mr.  Bramble, — I  was  not  equal  to  answering  your  extra¬ 
ordinary  letter  of  Saturday  last,  and  in  fact  I  would  not  on  any 
account  have  let  dear  mamma  know  that  it  contained  anything  more 
than  inquiries  after  my  health.  A  thunderstorm  affects  my  nerves 
so  much  that  I  really  lose  all  command  of  my  senses ;  and  1  fear 
that  you  may  have  attributed  my  passive  resistance  to  your  passion¬ 
ate  declaration  of  love  to  a  tacit  acquiescence  in  the  sentiments  you 
expressed  last  Friday ;  whereas  terror  alone  prevented  me  from 
repelling  your  advances,  forced  upon  me  at  such  a  fearful  moment 
of  peril.  As  I  can  only  attribute  this  conduct  on  your  part  to  the 
youthful  vivacity  of  your  temperament,  I  will  not  mention  it  to 
papa,  who  might  look  upon  it  in  a  totally  different  light.  As  we 
have  always  been  great  friends,  I  hope  we  shall  remain  so,  and  that 
you  will  never  allude  to  this  subject  again  when  we  meet ;  and  on 
these  conditions  I  promise  to  forgive  and  forget.  Yours  very  truly, 

Charlotte  Whitehurst. 

The  secret  of  this  letter  was  that  in  the  interval  since 
the  Greenwich  dinner,  a  certain  Dnke  of  Symington, 
who  had  hitherto  held  back  from  committing  himself, 


THE  TREVELYAN  PAPERS. 

Trevelyan  Papers.  Part  III.  With  Introduction  to  Parts  I.,  II.. 
and  III.  Edited  by  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  and  Sir  C.  E, 
Trevelyan.  Camden  Society. 

The  concluding  part  of  this  curious  and  valuable  work 
is  certainly  the  most  interesting  of  the  series.  We  have 
to  thank  the  editors  for  the  full  and  explanatory  intro¬ 
duction,  which  sets  before  us  the  meaning  and  scope 
of  these  old  family  papers,  as  well  as  for  the  appendix, 
notes  and  index.  Although,  as  the  editors  remark, 
“  these  papers  contain  httle  that  is  of  an  historical  cha¬ 
racter,  in  the  old,  dry,  technical  sense,  they  nevertheless 
throw  a  strong  light  upon  history  by  showing  how 


events  were  regarded  when  they  were  actually  passing, 
and  by  furnishing  many  highly'  illustrative  tableaux^ 
vivants.**  Besides  ordinary  correspondence,  we  here 
find  many  news-letters  written  from  London  by  poor 
relations  or  dependents  to  friends  in  the  country  de¬ 
scribing  the  course  of  public  events.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  greatest  charm  of  these  papers  lies  in  the  glimpse 
they  afford  of  many  purely  domestic  scenes.  Written 
as  they  were  spontaneously  under  the  influence  of  pass¬ 
ing  events,  they  photograph  the  life  of  former  genera¬ 
tions,  and  enable  us  to  bridge  the  gulf  which  separates 
us  from  them. 

for  such  a  history  as  Macaulay  sujggested, 
not  only  the  g( 


There  are  indeed  good  materials  here 
^  “  in  which 

ovemment  and  its  revolutions,  but  the 
nation  itself,  of  which  these  are  the  outward  expression 
would  be  described.’* 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  history  proper  of  the 
Trevelyan  family,  which  is  recorded  at  some  length  in 
the  introduction,  and  incidentally  in  the  papers  them¬ 
selves.  Whether  the  family  of  Trevelyan  sprang,  like 
Sir  Tristram,  from  Spenser’s  submerged  land  of  Lionesse, 
according  to  ancient  Cornish  tradition,  and  whether  the 
mill  from  which  they  took  their  name  still  exists  on  a 
creek  of  the  Fowey  river,  must  be  a  matter  of  httle  mo¬ 
ment  to  readers  of  these  volumes.  The  real  interest  of 
the  family  history  commences  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
when  we  find  John  Trevelyan,  a  stout  Lancastrian,  in¬ 
cluded  with  Alice  Pole  (Greoffrey  Chaucer’s  grand- 
i  daughter),  Booth,  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  others,  in  the 
I  petition  of  the  Commons  for  the  removal  of  certain  per¬ 
sons  from  the  king’s  presence.  In  one  of  the  pohtical 
satires  of  the  day  he  is  alluded  to  as  the  Cornish 
Chough,  who  oft  with  his  train  (tail  feathers)  has  made 
our  E^e  (Henry  VI.)  blind.”  This  zealous  partisan 
obtained  a  pardon  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
lived  to  see  the  Red  Rose  finally  in  the  ascendant.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford,  Cardinal  Moreton,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester  were  trustees  of  his  will,  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  in  the  first  part  of  these  papers  we  have  an 
account  of  the  expenses  of  his  funeral  at  Nettlecombe.  A 
contemporary  bede-roll,  also  printed  in  the  first  part 
and  alluded  to  iu  the  volume  before  us,  containing 
prayers  on  behalf  of  Henry  VI.,  affords  interesting 
proof  of  the  religious  veneration  with  which  “  the  mur¬ 
dered  saint  ”  was  regarded  in  the  old  Lancastrian 
families.  Henry,  indeed,  was  to  have  been  canonized 


having  lately  lost  heavily  on  the  Derby,  had  proposed 
to  Miss  Whitehurst  and  been  accepted  by  that  young 
lady  and  her  family. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  chapters  in  ‘Reginald  Bramble* 
is  that  headed  “  The  Party  at  the  Toy,”  namely  the 
hotel  of  that  name  at  Hampton  Court ;  a  chapter  which 
is  followed  by  one  entitled  “  Pattle’s  Romantic  Attach¬ 
ment.”  Pattle  was  one  of  Reginald’s  most  intimate 
acquaintances,  who,  after  enjoying  a  bachelor’s  freedom 
for  some  years,  was  at  length  hooked  into  a  marriage 
with  Miss  Puffington,  daughter  of  Lady  PuflSngton,  and 
surrounded  by  a  vast  number  of  Puffington  connections. 
Pattle  had  a  place  called  Blackwich  Hall,  to  which 
Reginald  was  invited,  and  having  arrived  there  by  a 
train  from  Euston  Square,  he  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  the  Puffington  people — “  Lady  Puffington,  Sir 
John,  the  consumptive  brother,  three  red-haired  cousins, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Puffington  (an  uncle),  one  Miss  Pattle,  i 
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the  west  to  raise  the  country  against  the  expected  in¬ 
vasion. 


Passing  on  to  the  reign  of  Elizal^th,  we  find  a  letter 
from  Sir  George  Cary,  dated  1588,  describing  the  return 
of  Cavendish  from  his  celebrated  voyage  to  the  Indies. 
“  He  is  returned  very  riche,**  says  Sir  George,  “  chiefly 
laden  with  silke ;  he  hath  musk  and  civet  great  store, 
some  gold  and  other  goods.**  The  popular  feeling,  too, 
on  the  great  issue  between  the  maiden  Queen  and  the 
Spanish  King  is  emphatically  expressed  in  a  contem¬ 
porary  statement  printed  by  the  editors  in  this  volume. 
The  King  of  Spain  is  supposed  to  address  a  request  to 
the  Queen,  commanding  her  not  to  assist  “  the  neather 
countries,**  to  restore  the  treasure  taken  by  Drake,  to 
rebuild  the  abbeys  spoiled  by  her  father,  and  to  restore 
“  the  religion  of  the  Romishe  Church  at  large.**  The 
answer  of  the  Queen  is  brief  but  emphatic  : — 


When  the  sea  doth  leave  to  flowe  and  dried  shall  be, 
The  Spanish  King  shall  have  bis  request  of  mee. 


A  memorandum  of  “19'ewes  from  London,**  dated 
1618,  shows  that  the'  death  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ex¬ 
cited  so  much  surprise  that  some  justification  from  the 
Government  was  looked  for.  “  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh,** 
says  the  writer,  “  w’as  executed  in  the  old  Pallace  at 
Westminster  Thursday  last,  whose  manner  of  dying 
won  him  more  love  than  I  can  express.  The  cause  of 
his  sudden  dying  is  expected  to  be  published  by  some 
book  warranted  by  our  State.**  Then  follows  this 
touching  paragraph,  showing  that  Lady  Raleigh  was 
with  her  husband  the  night  before  his  execution.  “  The 
Lady  Rawleighe  on  Wednesday  night  last  made  suit  to 
the  Commissioners  to  sup  with  her  husband  that  night, 
-and  to  have  the  dead  body  of  her  husband  the  next  day, 
both  which  were  willingly  granted  her.**  The  memo¬ 
randum  is  followed  by  the  often-quoted  verses  “  wrytten 
by  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh  in  a  voide  place  of  his  Bible 
the  night  before  his  death,  in  the  Gatehouse,**  and  it 
may  interest  students  of  our  literature  to  know  that  this 
is  probably  the  earliest  version. 

The  name  of  James  I.  frequently  occurs  in  these 
papers,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  is  always  spoken  of 
with  respect.  Notwithstanding  his  vanity,  pedantry, 
and  obstinacy,  his  attainments  and  many  of  the  objects 
which  ho  had  at  heart  caused  him  to  be  held  in  esteem 
by  his  subjects.  The  present  volume,  too,  contains 
numerous  illustrations  of  the  condition  of  Ireland  in  the 
early  Stuart  period.  The  country  at  that  time  teems  to 
have  been  the  favourite  field  of  adventure  for  our  youth, 
and  members  of  many  of  the  best  west  country  families 
went  there  to  carve  out  their  fortunes.  Among  these 
■was  George,  second  son  of  the  seventh  John  Trevelyan, 
whose  letters  have  been  preserved.  In  his  first  letter 
he  asks  for  “  a  couple  of  felt  hats,  not  broad-brimmed, 
two  pair  of  worsted  stockings,  a  pair  of  garters,  and 
anything  else  fitting  for  the  cold  inclemency  of  this 
barbarous  land.**  In  his  second,  he  speaks  of  “  us  that 
live  in  these  forlorn  places.*’  Other  letters  written  by 
Mrs.  ^lontgomery  set  before  us  more  distinctly  the  state 
of  Ireland  at  that  time,  which  seems  to  have  combined  the 
rude  abundance  of  the  Western  States  of  America  with 
the  insecurity  that  prevailed  in  India  during  the  mutiny. 
“Now  for  the  country,**  Nicholas  Willoughby  whites, 
“  if  there  w'ere  good  husbands  upon  it,  it  would  bo 
almost  as  good  as  England ;  but  the  people  be  so  beastly 
that  they  are  better  like  beasts  than  Christians.** 

Many  examples  appear  in  these  papers  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  our  social  and  political  condi¬ 
tion.  Thus  wo  find  an  ancestor  of  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  employing  a  broker  to  procure  a  dispensation  from 
Romo  for  the  marriage  of  a  couple  within  the  prohibited 
degrees,  and  Sir  J.  Fitz  James,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King’s  Bench,  exerting  his  influence  with  Secretary 
Cromwell  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  parties  to  a  suit  pend¬ 
ing  before  the  Star  Chamber.  Tlie  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  Dean  (afterwards  Bishop)  Montgomery  and  his 
brother-in-law,  John  AVilloughby,  exhibits  the  system 
of  buying  and  selling  public  oflBces,  then  in  full  vigour. 
The  Dean  acted  as  broker,  and  repeatedly  offered  John 
Willoughby  a  choice  of  appointments,  specifying  the 


sum  demanded  for  each.  The  letters  are  dated  in  the 
year  1603,  and  offer  among  other  offices,  a  clerkship  of 
Assize,  the  place  of  Groom  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  price 
600Z.,  and  the  place  of  pensioner  to  the  King,  price  323Z. 

The  letters  of  Christopher  Trevelyan,  of  Exeter  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  give  us  a  curious  insight  into  University 
life  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  His  expenses  for  two 
quarters,  “from  Christmas  to  our  Lady  Daye,’*  1605, 
amounted  altogether  to  IIZ.  8s.  Id.  His  battels  in  the 
first  quarter  were  21. 15s.  5d.,  and  in  the  second  3^.  Is.  8d. 
John  Willoughby,  of  Wadham  College,  gives  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  a  quarter  in  the  year  1030.  “  My  battels  for 

this  quarter,**  he  says,  “  will  come  to  4/.  12s. :  my 
chamber  rent  to  10s. ;  my  tutor,  20s. ;  my  decrements 
will  come  to  4s.  Sd. ;  my  servitor,  5s. ;  my  laundress,  4s. 
For  two  pair  of  shoes,  5s.  4d. ;  for  wood,  lls. ;  for  coals, 
2s.  6d. ;  for  a  hat  and  band,  12s. ;  for  shoe-ties,  12d. ;  for 
dressing  of  a  hat,  Sd. ;  and  5s.  I  was  enjoined  to  bestow 
in  apples  and  sugar  for  my  admittance  to  the  fires,  which 
has  always  been  a  custom  in  the  house.**  The  corre- 
sp)ondence,  indeed,  between  John  Willoughby  and  his 
father  shows  the  unremitting  care  which  had  to  be  taken, 
even  by  considerable  county  families,  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  The  young  men  of  that  day  had  great  difficulty 
in  persuading  their  fathers  that  even  this  low  scale  of 
expenditure  was  necessary,  so  much  was  it  in  excess  of 
that  which  had  previously  prevailed  at  the  University. 

In  the  appendix  we  find  the  petition  of  Margaret  Tre¬ 
velyan  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  for  Compositions 
on  behalf  of  her  husband  George  Trevelyan,  who  had  been 
declared  a  delinquent  for  raising  forces  in  the  West  for 
King  Charles  I.  His  brave  wife,  in  the  year  1646,  set  to 
work  to  save  her  husband  and  children  from  the  disas¬ 
trous  consequences  of  bis  devotion  to  the  royal  cause. 
She  determined  to  present  her  petition  in  person,  and 
as  money  "was  scarce,  the  stock  of  com  in  the  barton 
(“  the  great  barley  mow  *’)  ^vas  threshed  out  and  sold, 
and  the  carriage  horses  having  been  carried  off*,  the 
farm  oxen  were  yoked  to  the  family  coach  to  convey  her 
from  Nettlecombe  to  London.  We  may  add  that  this 
brave-hearted  woman  successfully  accomplished  her  task, 
but  died  of  small-pox  at  Hounslow,  the  first  stage  of 
her  journey  home. 

We  have  quoted  enough  to  show  that  these  inte¬ 
resting  and  instructive  papers  belong  to  a  class  the 
student  of  family  and  national  history  cannot  afford  to 
neglect.*  J* 


RELIGION  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

Cfn  some  Poinfs  in  the  Religious  OJjice  of  the  Universities.  By 
Brooke  Foss  Westeott,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
tho  University  of  Cambridge  and  Canon  of  Peterborough. 
Macmillan. 


Thinkers  on  religious  topics  are  being  more  and  more 
definitely  grouped  into  three  schools.  Tho  first  consists 
of  those  for  whom  religious  knowledge  rests  upon  direct 
revelation  from  the  Supreme  Being  ;  the  second,  of  those 
for  w’hom  revelation  is  a  subjective  rather  than  an  ob¬ 
jective  fact,  who  have  abandoned  belief  in  revelation 
properly  so  called,  and  rely  upon  intuition  ;  w’hile  the 
thii^  class  comprises  those  who  hold  that  revelation  is  a 
fable,  and  intuition  a  form  of  self-deception,  who  re¬ 
cognise  no  source  whence  reliable  knowledge  on  traus- 
mundane  matters  may  bo  drewn.  The  first  may  be 
called  the  Old-religious,  the  second  the  New-religious, 
and  the  third  the  Anti-religious  School.  Canon  West- 
cott,  in  the  singularly  able  little  volume  before  us,  thinks 
that  he  can  strengthen  his  position  by  taking  up  at  once 
the  first  and  the  second  ground.  In  other  words,  ho 
bases  his  faith  upon  both  revelation  and  intuition.  He 
is  too  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  hLstoiical 
evidence  of  Christianity  to  trust  to  that  alone.  For 
him.  Divine  knowledge  at  the  same  time  rests  on 
revelation,**  and  “reposes  on  the  personal  apprehension 
of  a  divine  fellowship.**  The  “  dominant  facts  of  theo- 
logy  **  are  not  it  appears  “  obtained  or  tested  **  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  deduction  and  induction.  Some 
third  “adductive**  process  seems  to  be  more  congenial 
to  the  theological  mind.  We  find  it  difficult,  in  spite  of 
the  clearness  of  Canon  Westcott's  style,  to  understand 
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wbat  is  meant  by  this.  We  see,  however,  farther  on, 
that  “  he  dares  not  speak  of  proo/,”  bat  rather  of  “  con- 
tnction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.”  We  also  find  him 
continually  complaining  of  those  who  bring  the  method 
by  which  ordinary  scientific  truth  is  obtained  to  bear 
upon  the  assumptions  of  religion.  We  are,  therefore, 
compelled  to  suppose  that  the  Divinity  Professor  at 
Cambridge  instructs  his  pupils  that  it  is  right  to  be 
convinced  of  that  which  is  not  susceptible  of  proof,  and 
wrong  to  doubt  and  cross-examine  facts  in  religion  as 
though  they  were  propositions  in  chemistry.  That  any 
ordinary  preacher  or  divinity  professor  should  take  this 
ground  would  not  be  a  matter  for  surprise.  But  we 
find  the  view  taken  in  this  book  to  bo  in  most  respects 
so  calm,  clear,  and  large-minded,  that  we  cannot  but 
regret  the  writer’s  failure  when  he  grapples  with  what 
is  really  his  most  important  point.  Much  of  his  advice 
to  theological  students,  and  more  especially  to  those 
who  direct  their  studies,  is  excellent.  But  when  we 
come  to  the  question  what  method  such  students  are  to 
use  in  their  inquiries,  wo  get  an  answer  less  clear  than 
could  be  wished. 

We  should  like  to  enter  more  at  large  into  some  points 
raised  in  this  book,  but  the  space  at  our  disposal  forbids 
our  doing  so.  We  should  fail,  however,  in  our  duty  did 
we  not  point  to  the  thorough  manner  in  which  Canon 
Westcott  condemns  the  present  method  of  training  can¬ 
didates  for  orders ;  to  the  boldness  with  which  he 
advocates  for  them  free  contact  wdth  lay,  and  even  with 
sceptical  thought ;  and  to  the  view,  really  noble  in  its 
largeness,  which  he  takes  of  the  intellectual  preparation 
for  the  clerical  office.  According  to  him,  the  “  first 
condition  of  clerical  education  is  that  it  should  be  en- 
cyclopcedic  in  spirit.”  The  student  should  “  at  least 
gain  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  grouping  of  the 
sciences,  with  their  subordination  one  to  another,  with 
their  principles,  with  the  processes  by  which  they  are 
pursued,  with  the  foundations  on  which  they  rest.” 
Were  theological  students  thus  trained  to  scientific 
reasoning  at  the  outset  of  their  studies,  we  may  think, 
in  spite  of  the  Professor,  that  they  would  be  inclined  to 
apply  the  same  method  to  their  special  subject,  that, 
having  learnt  to  bridle  the  imagination,  they  would 
hardly  end  by  casting  the  reins  on  its  neck.  If  their 
search  is  to  be  limited  to  “  Truth  in  Jesus,”  this  strikes 
us  as  hardly  the  way.  If,  however,  theological  enquiry 
were  to  aim  at  truth  simple,  and  for  itself,  then  the 
advice  here  given  would  be  admirable,  and  its  adoption 
by  those  in  authority,  if  thoroughly  and  consistently 
pursued,  might  go  far  to  restore  the  clergy  to  their  lost 


lisber  must  not,  however,  be  overrated.  The  scepticism 
of  ‘  Hoots  *  in  its  setting  of  New  Zealand  life  and  scenery 
is  like  something  looked  at  through  the  object-glass  of  a 
telescope — condensed  and  thrown  a  vast  way  off ;  so  that 
it  is  possible  for  people  who  have  an  antipathy  to 
”  roots  ”  to  say  that  it  sounds  very  well  as  a  tale,  but 
that  people  would  not  talk  or  think  in  that  way  at  home. 

The  intrinsic  merit  of  the  book  is  not  great. 
Setting  aside  the  literary  scaffolding,  it  contains  the 
confession  of  faith  of  one  who  is  by  profession 
and  conviction  the  most  profoundly  tolerant  of  men. 
Believing  in  the  absolute  falsity  and,  in  their  degrees,  in 
the  absolute  utilities  of  all  religions,  he  cannot  logically 
despise  or  attack  any  while  he  differs  from  all.  For 
himself  he  is  a  fatalist,  careless  apparently  whether 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  truth  or  no,  but  a  firm  believer 
in  God  and  in  the  doctrine  that  the  result  of  all  exist¬ 


ing  forces  in  the  world  at  any  given  moment  is  good. 
How  with  this  creed  the  hero  of  *  Roots  *  contrives  to 


escape  Oriental  indifferentism  is  not  explained ;  he  con¬ 
tents  himself  with  saying  that  in  two  thousand  years 
or  so  all  the  world  will  bo  of  his  opinion,  and  that  mean¬ 
while  it  is  his  duty  not  to  molest  other  “  virtue-making 
machines  ”  (religions)  unless  they  are  manifestly  on 
their  very  last  set  of  legs,  but  to  perfect  his  own,  do 
good  to  man,  trust  in  God,  and  master  the  sciences.  This 
is  the  Socratic  religion  of  ignorance,  minus  the  “  divine 
voice  ;  ”  and  it  is  very  carefully  argued  that  it  makes  for 
perfect  humility,  and  not,  as  some  say,  for  conceit. 

We  have  not  wittingly,  and  we  hope  we  have  not  at 
all,  misunderstood  or  misstated  the  drift  of  this  book  ;  it 
is  an  attempt,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  show  in  a  typical 
form,  what  may  very  plausibly  be  the  appearance  of  the 
reverse  of  the  piece  of  worsted  work  or,  to  use  a  less 
homely  simile,  tapestry  which  forms  a  man’s  life. 
Allowing  for  differences  of  pattern,  the  fair  side  shows 
a  wonderful  uniformity  in  all  men ;  it  is  only  by  getting 
behind  and  underneath  that  we  see  the  various  means 
that  have  contributed  to  these  strangely  uniform  re¬ 
sults.  Whatever  the  sight  may  tell  us  of  life-tissues 
that  are  economised  or  wasted  in  hopeless  entangle¬ 
ments,  not  again  to  be  recovered,  it  is  everywhere  felt 
that  we  have  seen  too  much  of  the  surface  of  things,  and 
too  little  of  their  roots. 

Those  who  feel  at  all  encouraged  to  read  *  Roots  * 
must  not  expect  a  treatise  systematic  and  complete  in 
all  its  parts,  but  they  will  find  passages  of  considerable 
eloquence,  and  in  some  cases  a  very  powerful  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  test  of  ignorance.  H.  F. 


position  of  leaders  of  thought. 
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Hoots :  a  Plea  for  Tolerance.  Bentley. 

In  the  interests  of  religious  enquiry  the  fact  that  this 
little  brochure — we  can  hardly  call  it  by  any  other  name — 
has  appeared  in  the  fii’st  instance  in  the  pages  of  a  popular 
magazine  (the  Temple  Bar),  is  perhaps  of  greater  con¬ 
sequence  than  its  actual  publication.  It  is  only  fair  to 
sfisume  the  existence  on  every  hand  of  an  earnest  wish 
to  have  all  these  deeper  matters  brought  to  the  surface  : 
for  no  good  man  is  as  bad  as  his  creed,  and  when  his 
creed  tells  him  to  hush  a  thing  up,  he  is  seldom  loyal  to 
it.  The  publication  of  these  chapters,  curiously  but 
not  unhappily  called  *  Roots,*  in  an  originally  popular 
significant,  first  of  an  increase  of  fearlessness 
speech  (of  which  other  evidences  in 
he  hght  periodical  literature  of  the  day  are  not  want- 
;  secondly,  of  an  increased  honesty  of  purpose,  for 
w  ereas  much  current  literature  is  obscurely  sceptical,  this 
^  openly  80.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  meritorious  per  se 
m  one  man  writing  and  another  printing  a  sceptical  book, 
u  two  facts  that  the  book  does  not  shock  the  pro- 
es  of  the  averse  magazine  reader,  and  that  the 
^  given  without  reserve  or  con- 

serv  ^  ^  named  for  praise.  Together  they 

many  indications  of  the  fast  narrowing 
0  cant.  The  boldness  of  author,  editor  and  pub- 
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Charles  Black. 

Education  of  Man.  By  a  Member  of  the  New  Zealand  Bar.  (Crown  8ro. 
pp.  xix.,  375,  10s.  6d.)  Griffin. 

Forster-Barham,  A.  H. — American  Railway  Inrestmenti  Exemplified.  (8vo. 
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Heron,  b.  C. — The  Principles  of  Jurisprudence.  (8ro.  pp.  114.)  Longmans. 

Howson,  Dean. — The  Character  of  St.  PauL  (CJrown  8vo.  pp.  xxiii.,  814.) 
Strohan. 
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pp.  385,  365,  21«.)  Samuel  Tinsley. 
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8to.  pp.  Ti.,  228.)  Longmans. 
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W.  Collins. 
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Text  Society.  (8to.  pp.  zxvi.,  271, 8i.)  TrUbner 
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8«.)  TrUbner. 

Pike,  L.  Owen. — A  History  of  Crime  in  England.  Volume  I.  (8vo.  pp.  xxix., 
539.  18«.)  Smith  b  Elder. 

Proctor,  Richard  A. — Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours.  Seoond  Scries.  (8to. 
pp.  Til.,  808.)  Longmans. 

Pycroft,  Her.  James.—The  Cricket  Field.  Sixth  Edition,  revised.  (Fcap  8to. 
pp.  iv.,  in.)  Virtue. 
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appendix  which,  beyond  purposes  of  verification,  is  of 
considerable  intrinsic  value.  The  present  volume  ex- 
tends  from  the  Roman  Invasion  to  the  Accession  of 
Henry  VII. 

Of  equal  importance  is  Mr.  Winwood  Beade's  African 
Sketch-BooJcj  published  in  two  volumes,  with  maps  and 
illustrations.  The  work  consists  in  part  of  a  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  Mr.  Reade’s  previously  published  travels 
together  with  essays,  tales,  and  recent  travels,  under¬ 
taken  between  1868  and  1870.  In  the  preface  we 
read : — 

Eleven  years  I  have  studied  Africa :  three  years  from  the  life 
and  eight  years  fpom  books.  The  Tales  contain  much  material 
drawn  both  from  books  and  from  life,  but  are  otherwise  entirely 
fictitious.  I  must  beg  to  observe  that  no  fiction  exists  outside  the 
tales ;  my  narrative  of  travel  is  true,  every  word,  and,  like  most 
true  narratives,  does  not  abound  in  startling  incidents  or  remark¬ 
able  adventures.  I  hope  to  have  many  lady  readers,  and  therefore 
reserve  for  a  future  publication  much  matter  of  a  purely  scientific 
nature.  In  a  popular  work  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  savage 
people  cannot  be  fully  described ;  and  many  problems  of  importance 
for  the  Science  of  Man  are  not  yet  interesting  to  the  public  at 
large. 

We  are  glad  to  find  one  writer  of  travels  who  can 
exercise  this  wise  reticence. 

Probably  no  man  living  has  done  so  much  for  the 
popularization  of  the  science  of  astronomy  as  Mr.  R. 
A.  Proctor.  Light  Science  for  Leisure  Sours  is  a  volume 
of  reprints  from  various  sources,  in  which  this  clear 
writer  deals  with  many  of  the  more  interesting  questions 
of  the  hour.  “  The  Coming  Transit  of  Venus,”  which 
appeared  in  Fraser  three  months  ago,  gives  a  popular 
and  very  explicit  statement  of  the  results  to  be  looked 
for  from  the  observations  to  be  taken  on  this  occasion, 
and  how  they  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  fifty-one  stories  which  Mr.  Ralston  has  translated 
in  his  Bussian  Folk’-Tales  “are  taken  from  the  collections 
published  by  Afanarief,  Khudyakof,  Erlenvein,  and 
Chudinsky.”  We  may  very  well  trust  Mr.  Ralston  to 
have  made  a  wise  choice,  and  to  have  translated  with 
the  utmost  truth  and  fidelity.  The  stories  are  ranged 
under  four  heads' :  Mythological,  Magic  and  Witchcraft, 
Ghost  Stories,  and  Legends. 

Mr.  Symonds’s  Essays  on  The  Greek  Poets  embrace 
every  subject  that  can  be  included  in  the  art  of  poetry 
as  expressed  by  the  Greeks,  and  every  Greek  idea  that 
is  still  powerful  in  art. 

Old  English  Hcnnilies  (Second  Series),  edited,  with 
introduction,  translation,  and  notes,  by  Mr.  Morris,  and 
the  second  part  of  The  Complaynt  of  Scotlandef  form  the 
new  issue  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society. 

A  sixth  and  revised  edition  of  The  Cricket  Fields  by 
the  Rev.  James  Pycroft,  contains  a  capital  photograph 
of  W.  G.  Grace,  the  “  leviathan.” 

Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  in  a  commendatory  preface  to  a 
History  of  England,  the  first  of  a  series  of  small  histories 
to  be  published  under  his  editorship,  says : — “  The  pre¬ 
sent  History  of  England  takes  for  grants  the  views  and 
divisions  laid  down  in  my  General  Sketch  of  European 
History,  so  far  as  they  concern  the  particular  history  of 
England.”  This  latter  book  was  the  introductory  volume 
of  the  series,  and  obtained  everywhere  the  highest 
praise.  The  present  volume  is  worthy  of  its  predecessor* 
and  contains  in  a  compact  form,  and,  still  better,  under 
well-chosen  headings,  a  most  useful  epitome  that  cannot, 
fail  to  be  of  great  service  as  a  school-book. 

Messrs.  Black*s  General  Atlas  of  the  World  has  long 
been  the  best  of  the  larger  atlases.  The  present  new 
edition,  issued  at  the  same  price  (3  guineas),  revised 
and  corrected  throughout,  contains  all  the  new  bounda¬ 
ries  and  latest  discoveries  up  to  the  present  year.  It 
now  comprises  56  maps,  clearly  printed  from  plates  that 
betray  no  trace  of  wear,  and  a  voluminous  index  of  70 
pages. 

The  Practical  German  Grammar,  by  Dr.  Maier,  German 
Master  at  Cheltenham  College,  forms  one  of  Collins 
School  Series.  The  peculiarity  of  the  book  is  that  it  is 
“  divided  into  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  part. 
pages  of  theory  are  followed  by  two  pages  of  practice, 
and  all  rules  are  illustrated  by  numerous  examples. 


dence,  and  the  search  has  not  been  satisractory,  ne  cnougnt  ne 
perceived  a  soul  in  the  action  of  his  mind  ;  but  further  search  has 
disclosed  the  same  mind  in  the  animals,  and  he  shrinks  from 
claiming  an  immortality  which  he  must  share  with  them.  Thus  the 
old  belief  has  passed  away,  and  has  not  been  replaced  by  anything 
calculated  to  afford  satisfaction  to  man’s  intellect.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  a  theory  for  thought  and 
consideration,  which,  if  taken  up  by  abler  minds,  may  open  to  us  a 
system  which  may  satisfy  man’s  reason,  and  give  him  a  faith  upon 
which  he  can  repose. 

The  book  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  widely-ranging, 
truth-seeking  mind  ;  the  theory  it  propounds  is  that  this 
life  is  not  final,  that  there  will  be  a  judgment  at  the  end 
of  it,  also  not  final,  and  that  we  may  hope  “  that  the 
final  judgment,  if  it  is  to  be  one  of  eternal  damnation  to 
any,  will  be  passed  only  when  every  facility  which  can 
be  afibrded  by  the  myriads  of  worlds  which  roll  around 
us  for  the  salvation  of  souls  shall  have  been  exerted  in 
vain.”  In  the  author’s  opinion  this  creed  is  in  har¬ 
mony  with  Christianity. 

The  present  (the  third)  edition  of  Dean  Howson’s 
Character  of  St.  Paul,  consists  of  a  reprint  of  the 
Hulscan  Lectures,  which  formed  the  first  edition,  in  a 
more  popular  form,  a  large  portion  of  the  notes  having 
been  omitted. 

Mr.  Longman,  the  author  of  The  Three  Cathedrals 
dedicated  to  St.  Paid  in  London,  is  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  which  has  taken  in  hand  the  completion  of  the 
Cathedral.  His  book  is  intended  to  supplement  Dean 
Milman’s  work  on  the  same  subject. 

The  PHnciples  of  Jurisprudence,  by  Mr.  Heron,  the 
member  for  Tipperary,  contains  a  sketch  of  the  outlines  of 
jurisprudence.  “  Jurispnidence  is  the  science  of  positive 

laws . The  object  of  a  history  of  jurisprudence  is 

to  exhibit  the  circumstances  which  have  attended  the 
establishment  of  existing  positive  laws.  The  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  jurisprudence  are  maxims  of  reason  which  per¬ 
vade  all  human  laws,  and  the  observance  of  which  is 
discovered  by  experience  to  be  essential  to  happiness  and 
security.”  The  introductory  chapters  treat  of  the  social 
sciences,  ethics,  and  political  economy  in  their  relations 
to  jurisprudence  ;  the  last  chapter  contains  an  historical 
review  of  the  science.  A  short  and  concise  work 
of  this  sort  may  do  much  to  popularise  and  render 
intelligible  the  occult  science  of  Laws.  As  Mr.  Heron 
says  :  “  The  pleasures  of  knowledge,  the  glories  of  the 
refined  arts,  are  known  to  few.  Laws  are  praised  or 
cursed  by  every  fireside.  Each  nation  lives  in  the  cot¬ 
tage  as  well  as  in  the  castle.  And  unless  the  beauty  of 
legislatuie  and  the  excellence  of  statesmanship  dwell  in 
the  feeling  and  condition  of  the  people.  Government  acts 
like  the  Epicurean  gods,  who  enjoyed  their  existence 
careless  of  humanity.” 

This  week  has  appeared  the  first  volume  of  what  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  the  most  important  contribution  of  the  year 
to  the  literature  of  Social  Science.  Mr.  Owen  Pike’s 
History  of  Crime  in  England,  The  text  is  not  burdened 
with  notes  or  references,  but  these  are  collected  in  an 
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Thus  the  beginner  is  launched  into  practice  before  he 
forgets  theo^,  a  very  notable  innovation.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  of  the  German  exercises  is  given,  so  that  the  trans¬ 
lation  can  be  re-translated  at  pleasure. 

The  titles  of  the  following  books  appeared  in  our  last 
week’s  list : — 

The  Gaol  Cradle ;  who  Bocks  it  ?  is  a  title  after  Mr. 
Edward  Jenkins’  begirt.  The  book,  however,  appears 
anonymously,  and  not  through  the  medium  of  Mr. 
Jenkins’  publishers.  Internal  evidence  also  prevents  our 
assigning  it  to  him.  The  chief  object  of  the  book,” 
according  to  the  preface,  “  is  to  enforce  the  idea  that  the 
actual  mission  of  gaol  is  to  select  the  strongest  natures 
of  the  neglected  young,  and  work  on  them  a  bad  trans¬ 
formation  ;  and  that  its  mission  is,  in  short,  to  rock  its 
own  cradle.”  The  book  consists  of  three  parts :  .Crime, 
Inoccupation,  Poverty,  and  has  nothing  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  form. 

The  writer,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  strongly  possessed 
with  two  ideas.  First,  that  the  first  step  which  starts 
the  street  child  on  a  career  of  crime  is  almost  invariably 
a  mere  freak  of  passionate  childhood,  differing  in  degree 
and  not  in  kind  from  the  naughtinesses  of  his  rich 
brother,  which  are  condignly  punished  by  parent  or 
nurse.  Secondly,  that  this  parental  guidance  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  State,  and  that  not  only  for  the 
juvenile  criminal,  but  for  the  child  who  is  not  yet  a 
criminal.  Why  should  there  not  be  brought  home  to 
every  unoccupied  boy  and  giil  in  London  streets  the 
provisions  made  for  their  less  honest  brother  in  gaol  ?  ” 
.Very  few  will  go  to  this  length  of  positive  State  inter¬ 
ference  ;  indeed,  the  tendency  is  now-a-days  to  lean 
towards  the  very  opposite  extreme.  The  book  is 
earnestly  and  impulsively  written,  and  some  of  the 
proposals — that,  for  instance,  for  a  national  providence 
club — deserve  attention. 

Colonel  Wolseley’s  Field  Pocket-Book  for  the  Auxiliary 
Forces  deals  especially  with  the  points  in  which  Volun¬ 
teers  fall  below  the  Regulars ; — how  to  obey  orders, 
and  how  to  perform  those  hundred  little  duties  of  camp- 
life  that  require  knack  and  a  special  training.  The  book 
will  commend  itself  by  its  convenient  size  to  volunteers 
who,  whether  bivouacking,  cooking,  suffering  from 
campaigning  ailments  or  difficulties  of  any  sort,  will  find 
in  it  a  friend  and  adviser. 

“  Comparatively  few  really  know,  except  by  the  punc¬ 
tual  visits  of  the  tax-gatherer,  from  what  sources  the 
Revenues  of  England  are  derived.”  To  remedy  this 
want  of  information,  Mr.  Taylor  has  published  in  a 
handy  form  a  concise  and  popular  treatise  on  The 
Kationcd  Taxes y  giving  shortly  and  clearly  th  eir  history, 
progress,  and  present  state. 

Mr.  Farries’  book  on  Joint  Stock  C(yiyipanieSy  which  has 
now,  the  preface  informs  us,  been  out  of  print  for  nearly 
seven  years,  is  again  reprinted.  As  a  manual  on  the 
fori^tion,  management,  and  winding-up  of  these  com¬ 
panies,  the  liabilities  and  duties  .of  managei-s,  directors, 
and  shareholders,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  w’idely  appre¬ 
ciated. 

Professor  Elliott’s  practical  treatise  on  the  Nature 
and  Use  of  LogarithmSy  and  on  Plane  Trigonometi'yy  has 
reached  its  fifth  edition.  It  contains  a  better  account 
of  the  application  of  these  branches  of  pure  mathematics 
•  than  is  usually  to  be  found.  Logarithmic  and  trigono- 
nietrical  tables  complete  the  book. 

A  Course  of  Water-Colour  Paintingy  with  tw^enty-four 
coloured  plates  from  designs  by  R.  P.  Leitch,  deserves 
the  notice  of  beginners  in  water-colours.  The  first 
plates  are  devoted  to  washes  :  “  Wash  for  Early  Morn- 
“Wash  for  Mid-day  Effect,”  “General  Wash  for 
Lvening  Effect,”  &c.  The  foliage  of  the  later  plates 
strikes  us  as  rather  too  substantial ;  but  it  is  the  general 
niethod,  and  not  a  peculiar  development  of  it,  that  has 
to  be  learnt. 

Beesly’s  Sketch  of  Greek  and  Eoman  History 
Claims  no  greater  merit  than  that  belonging  to  a  “  sum- 
easily  read  in  a  few  hours.”  Its  principal  purpose 
to  correct  the  gross  ignorance  of  ancient  history  among 
ys,  an  ignorance  which  may  veiy  well  co-exist  with 


an  extensive,  accurate,  and  even  enlightened  view  of 
some  special  period.  The  charts  very  much  assist  the 
general  object  of  the  purview. 

The  Sportsman' SyTourist'^SyandOeneraX  Guide  to  Scotland, 
published  monthly,  contains  a  wonderful  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  about  the  rivers  and  lochs,  the  inns  and  roads 
of  Scotland,  with  their  respective  contents  and  conve¬ 
niences.  To  the  sportsman  especially,  but  also  to  the 
general  tourist  it  will  be  of  great  service. 


MUSIC. 

Dr.  von  Biilow  has  left  London  after  a  brilliantly  successful 
visit.  In  spite  of  the  strictures  or  damning  faint  praise  of 
most  of  our  journals,  the  public  fully  perceived  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  merit  of  his  performances,  and  flocked  to  hear  him  in 
ever-increasing  numbers.  Of  the  value  of  the  criticism  he 
has  received  in  England  we  have  already  given  our  opinion, 
but  certain  objections  are  so  persistently  urged  that  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  chief 
charge  brought  against  Dr.  von  Billow’s  style  of  playing  is, 
that  he  “  interprets  ”  too  much,  throwing  an  inordinate 
amount  of  his  own  individuality  into  his  readings,  and  evinc¬ 
ing  a  lack  of  proper  respect  for  the  composer’s  intention. 
This  somewhat  vague  and  intangible  chaige  is  further  ex¬ 
plained  to  signify  that  he  “  takes  liberties  with  the  time,” 
and  does  not  play  the  music  as  it  is  written.”  Persons  to 
whom  such  phrases  as  these  are  convincing  must  have  a  misty 
and  incomplete  conception  of  what  composition  really  is,  and 
appear  to  forget  that  written  notes  are  mere  signs  for  record¬ 
ing,  as  accurately  as  circumstances  permit,  but  still  only 
roughly  and  approximately,  musical  ideas.  It  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  supposed  that  the  few  indications  as  to  time 
and  expression  inserted  by  the  author  are  exhaustive,  or 
the  player  would  indeed  take  a  low  rank  among  artists. 
Beethoven  himself  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  uselessness 
of  such  directions,  saying  that  where  the  executant’s  own 
sentiment  did  not  lead  him  aright  they  would  help  him 
but  little,  thus  not  only  admitting  the  principle  of  individual 
interpretation,  but  distinctly  asserting  its  necessity.  All  the 
records  of  the  playing  and  conducting  of  great  composers  show 
that  they  introduced  many  variations  of  time  in  their  own 
works,  ^hindler  gives  a  humourous  account  of  the  sufferings 
borne  by  the  orchestra  under  Beethoven’s  hdtoHy  while  even 
Mendelssohn,  whose  genius  never  appears  but  with  kid  gloves 
and  well-brushed  locks,  is  said  to  have  taken  his  music  at 
very  diverse  rates.  It  has,  indeed,  become  proverbial  that 
a  composer  does  well  to  entrust  the  conducting  of  his  own 
works  to  other  hands,  so  difficult  is  the  task  of  conveying  to 
the  orchestra  all  the  nuances  of  expression  desired  by  mm. 
It  would  therefore  appear  probable  that  such  a  reading  of  a 

f>iece  as  suggests  itself  to  a  cultivated  musical  mind  is  most 
ikely  to  fulffi  the  composer’s  intentions,  and  that  the  artist 
who  permits  the  work  to  take  full  possession  of  his  nature  and 
then  plays  perfectly  spontaneously,  really  shows  most  respect 
for  his  author’s  idea.  He  puts  nis  master’s  talent  out  to 
usury,  the  literal  player  serves  it  up  from  its  grave  as  he 
^ot  It.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  say  which  of  two  readings 
18  most  correct,  and  in  this  matter  each  person  must  judge 
with  the  help  of  such  taste  as  he  is  gifted  with.  The  one 
certain  thing  is  that  such  a  rendering  as  our  critics  call  for, 
and  some  of  our  most  popular  players  afford,  ccmnot  be  in 
accordance  w’ith  the  composer’s  intention.  With  regard  to 
the  matter  of  tempo  it  may  be  noticed  that  one  of  Dr.  von 
Billow’s  most  remarkable  characteristics  is  an  exceptionally 
subtle  sense  of  rhythm.  No  matter  how  rapid  the  passage, 
nor  what  syncopations,  variations  of  time,  or  unexpected 
accents  appear,  the  ear  is  never  deceived.  As  a  painter 
manages  to  suggest  the  true  outline  of  a  figure  in  spite  of 
drapery,  often  antagonistic  to  it,  so  he  keeps  ever  in  mmd  the 
fundamental  division  of  the  time  although  apparent^  con¬ 
cealing  it.  It  is  this  faculty  which  gives  to  Dr.  yon  Billow’s 
playing  one  of  its  most  fascinating  and  satisfying  charms. 
The  last  recital  given  by  this  artist  before  leaving  England 
attracted  a  larger  audience  than  either  of  the  previous  ones. 
The  concert  commenced  with  Beethoven’s  sonata  quasi  fantasia 
Op.  27,  No.  2,  commonly  called  the  *  Moonlight  ’  sonata.  Dr, 
von  Billow’s  performance  of  this  well  known  piece  is  an  in¬ 
stance  of  his  power  of  putting  new  life  into  a  backnwed 
theme.  Nothing  could  be  quieter  or  simpler  than  the  first 
movement,  and  yet  its  very  simplicity  seemed  new.  The 
second  movement  was  played  decidedly  more  slowly  thw 
usual  in  England,  and  in  this  way  leads  better  from  the  placid 
commencement  to  the  passionate  finale.  Beethoven’s  sonata, 
Op.  Ill,  a  suite  of  Raff’s  Op.  72,  Liszt’s  <  Ricordanaa,  md 
Cnopin’s  Barcarole,  Op.  60  were  among  the  most  successiul 

numoers  in  the  programme.  ^  i  n  v  q 

Dr.  von  Biilow  selected  Rubinstein’s  concerto  in  0>  Wo.  o, 
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SociETT  OF  Arts  Examixatiok. — The  first  prize  for  Political 
Economy  has  been  taken  by  Miss  Jeannette  Gr.  Wilkinso®*  e 
seamstress,  who  works  all  day  at  her  needle  and  spends  her  evenings 
in  preparing  for  and  attending  classes  at  the  Birkbeck  Institution ; 
and  the  second  prize  for  the  Theory  of  Music  by  Miss  Fanny  Ollis* 


The  Theatres. — Mr.  Chas.  Mathews  is  playing  at  the  Gaiety 
in  *  Patter  v.  Clatter/  and  as  young  Wilding  in  ‘  The  Liar/  two 
pieces  which  are  associated  with  his  greatest  successes.  He  is  by 
no  means  so  well  supported  as  he  was  at  the  first  production  of 
*  The  Liar/  at  the  Olympic,  by  a  company  including  Mrs.  C. 
Mathews,  Mrs.  Stephens,  Messrs.  II.  Wigan,  Addison,  and  H. 
J.  Montague  ;  the  audience  nevertheless  seems  to  be  contented 
with  Mr.  Mathews  alone,  and  hi.s  acting  is  certainly  good 
enough  to  make  up  for  many  deficiencies.  *  The  Liar  ’  is  a 
play,  however,  which  is  ill-chosen  for  a  starring*’  per¬ 
formance,  including,  as^  it  does,  many  very  good  characters 
whose  proper  personation  is  necessary  to  the  efiect.  Other 
pieces  could  be  found  in  Mr.  Mathews’s  repertory  which  would 
sufier  less  from  indifferent  support. 


CONTENTS  BILLS  of  the  EXAMINER  ”  are  forwarded 
hy  post  on  Friday  evening  to  newsvendors  supplying  thew 
names  and  addresses  to  the  Publisher  for  thoi  purpose. 

A  YOUNG  LADY  in  her  nineteenth  year 

SITUATION  as  GOVERNESS  either  in  a  SCHOOL  or  PBIvATa 
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tondon  dialectical  societt. 

I  j  Cavendish  Rooms,  71  Mohtimkr  Street,  W. 

nn  Wodnsdav  18th  June,  1873,  Professor  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.,  «  On  the 
CrSnTlLiiwsL  especially  affecting  the  Working  Classes. 

Bj  Resolution  of  the  Council  this  Meeting  will  bo  Open  to  the  General 

Public.  ■  ^  , 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eight  o  clock  precisely. 

By  Order,  FREDERICK  A.  FORD, 

Hon.  Sec. 


(^VERLAND  ROUTE. —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

Vy  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Passenirers  and 
r«5elve  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for  -^icngOTs  ana 


miTF  SCOTTISH  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

i  LONDON-2  king  william  STEBT,  E.C. 

GLASGOW— 60  WEST  GEORGE  STREET. 

jf 

Vnr  TJlrt*  Life,  and  Annuities. 

Tife  durances  with  or  without  participotion  in  Profits. 

Knn  ForfeitureAssurances.— Tables  are  prepared  showing  the  terms  by  which, 
at  any  time  after  the  expiry  of  Three  Years,  the  Compimy't  ordinary  Life 
PoliciM  may  be  surrendered,  or  Paid-up  Assurances  on  a  Ubcral  scale  aUowed 

in  lien  thereof.  ^  AMBROSE  SMITH,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 

N  ational  agricultural  labourers’  union* 

‘  CHIEF  OFFICES FORFIELD  PLACE,  LEAMINGTON.  Object.— 
To  improve  the  general  condition  of  Agricultural  Labourers  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  To  encourage  the  formation  of  Branch  and  District  Unions.  To 
promote  co-operation  and  communication  beta  ecn  Unions  already  in  existence. 

TRUSTEES : 

A.  Arnold,  Esq.,  Hampton-in-Arden. 

Jesse  Collinos,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 

Edward  Jenkins,  Esq.,  Temple. 

W.  G.  Ward,  Esq.,  Perriston  Towers,  Ross. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE: 

Jos.  Arch  (President.^, 

G.  Allington.  H.  Blackwell. 

E.  Haynes.  G.  Jordan. 

T.  Parker.  J.  Prickett. 

T.  Biddle.  J.  Harris. 

B.  Herring.  G.  Lnnnon. 

E.  Pill.  K.  Rm;8cll. 

(All  Farm  Labourers.) 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

GALLS 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 

AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 
(Cargo  only.) 


From  South¬ 
ampton. 

Every  Thursday, 
at  2  p.m. 

Every  Thursday, 
at  2  p.m. 


Thursday,  June  6 
6i  19,  at 2  p.m., 
and  every  alter¬ 
nate  Thursday. 

Thursday  ,J  une  6, 
at  2  p.m.,  and 
every  fourth 
Thursday. 


From  Venice 
(calling  at  Ancona). 


Every  Friday 
morning. 


From 

Brindisi. 


Every  Monday, 
at  6  a.m. 


Friday  morning 
JnudlS  and  V7| 
anddveryhlter- 
nate  Friday. 

Friday  morning, 
June  13,  and 
every  fourth 
Friday. 


f  Monday,  June  16 
I  .and  30,  at 
6  a.m.,  and 
every  alternate 
^  Monday. 

Monday,  June  16, 
at  6  a.m.,  and 
every  fourth 
L  Monday. 


A.  Arnold,  Esq.,  Hampton. 

H.  Atherton,  Esq.,  Bright  ling. 

Rev.  F.  S.  Attenborough,  Leamington. 
Professor  Becsly,  London. 

H.  Brookes,  Esq.,  London. 

Jesse  Collings,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 

J.  A.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Rugby. 

J.  C.  Cox,  Ejq.,  J.P.,  Belp?r. 

J.  S.  Curwin,  Esq.,  Upton.  • 

Geo.  Dixon,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Qeo.  Dawson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Birmingham. 
Mr.  H.  Duckett,  Leamington. 

Rev.  Canon  Girdlestone. 

Mr.  George  Howell,  London. 


CONSULTING  COMMITTEE: 

X)n.  Lloyd  Jones,  Esq.,  London, 

lit  ling.  Dr.  Langford,  Birmingham. 

l,  Leamington.  Mr.  Gteo.  Mitchell,  London. 

Q.  S.  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P. 

in.  Rev.  A.  O’Neil,  Birmingham, 

miugham.  Hodgson  Pratt,  Esq.,  London, 

ngby.  Mr.  Geo.  Potter,  London. 

lp?r.  Rev.  Sir  Philip  Perring,  Bart. 

m.  •  W.  G.  Ward,  Esq.,  Ross. 

Jno.  S.  Wright,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 
,  Birmingham.  Mr.  W.  11.  Cremer,  „ 

igton.  Itev.  C.  K.  Panl,  Wimbome. 

Guo.  Wilson,  Esq.,  „ 

don.  E.  A.  Bri^,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Daventry. 


£.  Jenkins,  Esq  ,  The  Temple.  | 

TREASURER : 

Mr.  J.  B.  M.  Vincent,  Chi-onkle  Office,  Leamington. 

GENERAL  SECRETARY: 

Mr.  H.  Taylor,  Forfield  Place,  Leamington. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

X  EstebUshed  I8U3. 

1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall-mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Snpcrintendenl. 

MR.  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

(^IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  iind 

'J.  GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks, 
and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell,  Jokes,  Page, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  6  6  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Eight  Drawers  . .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  (Tollet^ons,  dthcr  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  60  to 
600  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing,  toe  study  of 
these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all 
more  select. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners, 
*^y  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  porchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  ex¬ 
ecution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  milli¬ 
nery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and  npwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked 
plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General 
Mour^g  Warehouso,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for 
Household  mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS*, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

246,  247,  249,  and  261  Regent  Street. 

THE  EXAMINER  in  AMERICA. -SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

PUBLICATION  PRICE,  can  be  made  with  B.  F. 
tinn  J  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  The  Annual  Subscrip- 
or  Postage,  is  \7t.  id.  or  $4*34,  ^Id,  and  may  be  remitted  direct, 

BtrSfct  itew^York*^^  ^ibLEY,  34|  Pine 

The  EXAMINER  in  the  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES 

Went  GEORGE  ROBERTSON,  33  and  86  Little  Collins  Street 

-A^hdooI  Subscription,  begiuning  at  any  time,  20j.  ;  if 
«-P06ted  from  Melbourne,  24j.  i  f  o  •  j  ,  , 


Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  returning  by  the  Company's 
Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  th^  arrival. 

Passengers  arc  now  booked  through, .  rid  Bombay,  to  the  principal  Railway 
Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are  issuetl  at  the 
Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindid  only  can  also  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
LEBEAU  A  CO.,  6  Billiter  Street  (South  Italian  Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information,  apply  at 
the  Ckimpaiiy’s  Offices,  120  Lcadenhall  Street,  London,  or  Oriental  Place, 
Southampton.  » 

INDIAN  PARCEL  POST. 

Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  of  INDIA. 

Parcels  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  in  weight  and  2  ft.  x  1  ft.  x  1  ft.  In  size,  and 
£20  in  value,  are  conveyed  by  the  Pkxinsular  and  Oribntal  Compant  from 
London  to  any  Post  Town  in  India  at  a  uniform  charge  of  Is.  4<l.  per  lb.  Full 
particnlars  on  application  at 

122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C. 

Great  northern  railway.— On  Saturday, 

2l8t  JUNE,  a  CHEAP  EXCURSION  from  LONDON  will  run  as 
under : — 

From  Victoria  (L.  C.  and  D.) . at  9.18  a.m. 

Moorgate  Street  . . . at  10.30  a.m. 

Aldersgate  Street . at  10.32  a.m. 

Farringdon  Street  . at  10.34  a.m. 

King’s  Cross  (G.  N.  R.) . at  10.50  a  m. 

For  HUNTINGDON,  Peterboro’,  Stamford,  Grantham,  Retford,  Hnddersficld, 
Macclesfield,  Stockport,  Oldham,  Ashton,  Stalybridge,  Manchester,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Ac. 

Retoriiingon  Monday,  23rd,  or  Thursday,  26th  Jane. 

Tickets,  bills,  and  all  particnlars  may  be  obtained  at  the  several  Railway 
Stations  ;  the  Boll  and  Mouth,  Angel  Street,  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand  :  32  Regent 
Circus  ;  and  264  Holbom. 

HENRY  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 
London,  King's  Cross  Station,  Jane  1873. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

— —— 

DIVIDENDS  10  TO  20  PEE  CENT.  PEE  ANNUM 

FOR  RAFB  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

JUNE  NUMBER  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing  most 
reliable  Information  to  Investors. 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the 
day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports,  Dividends,  Ac.,  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in 
English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Bunks,  Mines,  Forc-igu  Bonds, 
American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Misoellaneons  Shares,  Ac. 

Messrs.  SHARP  Sc  CO., 

STOCK  and  SHARK  BROKERS,  83  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

*  Estabusukd  1862. 

Baxkrrs:  LoxDoy  and  Westminster,  Lotuburt,  London,  E.C. 


OSLEK’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W, 

BIRMINGHAM — Maunfactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 
Established  1807. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT^S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

EDGINGTON’S  garden  netting,  the  cheapest  and 

most  daruble.  Id.  per  sqnare  yard,  or  in  quantities  of  260,  600,  or  1,000 
yards,  carriage  free. 

EDGINGTON’S  CRICKET  and  GARDEN  TENTS  are  the  prettiest. 
BDGINQTON’S  MARQUEES  for  hire  ore  the  most  handsome  and  capacious. 

EDGINGTON’S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  sixty-eight  years  hove  maintained  their 
celebrity  os  the  best. 

TIFFANY,  SCRIM  CANVAS,  and  every  other  kind  of  Netting. 

A  quantity  of  good  second-band  GOVERNMENT  TENTS  for  sale,  ch^p. 

Be  particular.  FREDERICK  EDGINOTON  A  CO.,  62  (only)  Old  Kent 
Road,  London,  S.E. 


CHANDELIERS. 
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KINAHAN'S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very 

CBEAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES. 

In  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest 
Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 
‘‘KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET.  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER.— The 

Jh  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  thirty  years  ago  by 
WILLIAM  8.  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elking* 
ton  it  Co.,  is  the  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such, 
either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  test  can  it  be  distinguish^  from  real 
silver. 

A  small  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  dnraUlity,  as 
follows : 

Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver. 


King’s  or 
Shell. 


Bead  or 
Thread. 


Patterns. 


12  Table  forks  .  110.  21.  24. 

12  Table  spoons  ....  110.  21.  24. 

12  Dessert  forlu,  .  .  .  .  12.  17.  110. 

12  Dessert  spoons  .  .  .  .  12.  17.  110. 

12  Tea  spoons . .  14  .  .  19  .  11. 

6  Egg  spoons,  gilt  bowls  .  .  .  9  .  .  12  .  .  13  6 

2  Sauce  ladles . 6.  .8.  .9. 

1  Gravy  spoon  .  .  .  .  ..6.  .8.  .9. 

2  Salt  spoons,  gilt  iMwh  .  .  .  3  .  .  4  .  .46 

1  Musttml  spoon,  gilt  bowl  .  .  .16  .2.  .23 

1  pair  of  sn^r  tongs  ...  .20  .86  .4. 

1  pair  of  fish  carvers  .  .  .  .  19  8  120  186 

1  Butter  knife .....  .29  .36  .89 

1  Soup  ladle . .  10  .  .  11  .  .  12  . 

1  Sugar  sifter  .....  .  8  . _ .  4  . _ .  4  . 

Total  .  .  .  .  I  9  1  .  11  13  6  12  14  6 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  nt  the  same  prices.  An  oak  chest  to  contain  the 
above,  and  a  relative  number  of  knives,  Ac.,  C2  ISs.  A  second  quali^  of  Fiddle 
Pattern  Tabic  Spoons  and  Forks,  24«.  per  dozen.  Dessert,  18s.  Tea  spoons, 
12i.  6d. 

Ten  and  Coflfee  Sets,  Electro  Silver  on  white  metal,  £3  15$.  to  £7. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Electro  Silver  on  nickel,  £7  17<.  to  £24. 

Dish  covers.  Electro  Silver  on  nickel : — A  set  of  four,  plain  elegant  pattern, 
£9 ;  a  set  of  four,  beaded  pattern,  £10  10s. ;  a  set  of  four,  fluted  pattern, 
£12  lOi. ;  chased  and  engraved  patterns,  from  £14  to  £26. 

Cruet  Frames,  Electro  Silver  : — Three  glasses,  12s.  to  £2  Os.  6<f. ;  Four  glasses, 
15s.  to  £2  184. ;  Six  glasses,  £1  44.  to  £4  164. ;  Seven  glasses,  £l  184.  to  £7104. 

Biscuit  Boxes,  124.  to  £5  54. ;  Warmers,  £7  24.  6d.  to  £15  154. 

Dessert  Fruit  Knives  and  Forks,  from  454.  to  £9  124.  the  dozen  pair.  Cases 
from  84. 

Fish  Enters— Knives,  from  454.  to  964.  the  dozen.  Knives  and  Forks,  from 
£4  44.  to  £8  84.  6d  the  dozen  pairs.  Cases  from  84.  and  154.  Fish  Carvers,  in 
cases,  from  154.  to  844.  the  pair. 

All  kinds  of  replating  done  by  the  patent  process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment, 
to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of  850 
Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30 
Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free. — 39  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1,  la,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman 
Street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place  ;  and  I  Newman  Yard,  London,  W.  The  cost 
of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Unit^  Kingdom  by  Railway 
is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small 
fixed  rate. 


CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

For  all  who  use  the  ‘*  United  Service  ”  Soap  Tablet,  which  also  imports  a 

delicious  fragrance. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Selt-fltting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 

**•  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


T^EATH  of  BARON  LIEBIG.  —  RESPECTFUL 

JLJ  NOTICE  Is  given  by  LIEBIG’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT  COMPANY 
(Limited)  that  the  Guarantee  Certificate  of  Gtenuineness  of  Quality,  signed  hitherto 
by  Baron  Liebig  and  Professor  Max  von  Pettenkofer,  will  in  future,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Baron  Liebig’s  own  directions  made  many  years  ago,  be  signed  by  his 
colleague  Professor  Max  von  Pettenkofer,  the  eminent  Chemirt,  and  by  Hermann 
von  Liebig,  son  of  Baron  Liebig,  who  has  been  acting  as  his  special  assistant  in 
the  analysis  of  the  Company’s  Extract.  Thus  the  excellraoe  of  the  well-known 
standard  quality  of  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of  Meat  will  continue  unaltered. 


GII.  JONES,  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  (by  Diploma) 

•  maker  of  every  description  of  Artificial  Teeth  and  Palates,  adapts  in 
each  particular  case  the  kind  most  suitable  for  the  Mouth,  and  is  enabled,  being 
the  Actual  Maker,  to  supply  the  very  Best  Teeth  at  prices  generally  paid  for 
the  most  Inferior.  Sets  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas. — At  Home  daily,  and  every 
information  free  at  57  Great  Russell  Street,  opposite  the  British  Museum.  Fac¬ 
tory,  Gilbert  Street ,  Bloomsbury. 

NOTE. — ‘*  In  a  new  book,  called  ‘  Dentistry ;  Its  Use  and  Abuse  ’  (Elliott  Stock, 
Paternoster  Row),  is  fully  explained  the  unique  system  of  Painl^  Dentistry 
as  practised  by  its  author,  G.  H.  Jones,  D.D.S.” — Prtss. 


Beautiful  and  pearl-like  teeth,  Healthy 

Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  use  of 

R0WL-4ND’S  ODONTO. 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the  thousands  who 
have  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  Dentifidce  that  con  be  relied  on. 

24.  9d.  per  Box. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL. 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  Hair.  84.  6<f.,  74.,  IO4.  6d. 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  214.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR. 

Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy  to  the 
Hands  and  Arms.  44.  6d.  and  84.  6d.  per  Bottle. 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for  “  Rowland’s  ”  Articles. 


WM.  YOUNGER  &  CO.’S 

.A.  X.  E  8  . 

As  a  tonic  and  for  purity  and  quality  nothing  can  exceed  these  Ales  in  value. 
Sold  by  lending  retailers.  See  trade  marks.  Breweries,  Edinburgh.  (Estab- 
lisheii  1749). 

London  Stores  :  Belvedere  Road,  S.E.  Liverpool  Offices  :  51  South  John  Street. 


HEALTHY  DIGESTION. 

Nothing  is  so  Important  to  the  hnman  frame  as  healthy  digestive  organs,  and 
when  they  are  Impaired,  the  popular  and  professional  remedy  is 

MORSON’S  PEPSINE. 

Sold  as  Wine  in  Bottles  from  84.,  Lozenges  in  Boxes  from  24.  6d.,  Globules  In 
Bottles  from  24.,  and  as  Powder  in  1-oz.  Bottles  at  54.  each,  by  all  Chemists,  and 
the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  ii  SON, 

124  Southampton  Row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


LEA  &  .FEBBINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  ‘‘WORCESTERSHIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  ‘‘  The  only  Good  Sauce,”  improves  the  appetite  and 
aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  sec  the  Names  of  LEA  k  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  lables. 
Aoent.s — CROSSE  k  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in 
Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

^niS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is  the  most  effective 

-L  remedy  for  indigestion,  bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or, 
where  an  occasional  aperient  is  required,  uothing  can  be  better  adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent,  removing  all  obstructions,  the 
distressing  headache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depre^on  of  spirits,  dolness 
of  sight,  nervons  affections,  blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  l4.  IJd.  and  24.  9a.  per 
box. 


LAZENBY  &  SOX’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

CONDIMENTS. — E.  LAZENBY  k  SON.  sole  Pronrietors  of  the  cele- 


-E.  LAZENBY  k  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Receipts,  and  Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so 
long  and  favourably  dtstingnished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the 

fmbllc  against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  In  close 
mitatlon  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portmau  Square),  and  18  Trinity 
Street,  London,  E.C. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 
^HIS  preparation 

J-  modem  chemistry 


preparation  is  one  ot  the  benehts  which  the  science  01 
JL  modem  chemistry  has  conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  daring  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  sprak  of  a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  con- 
tidered  a  romance ;  but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  are  so  fully 
demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life, 
that  public  oidnion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the 
present  age. 

These  Mils  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  daring  their  use,  and  are 
certain  to  prevent  the  ffisease  attacking  any  vitayiart. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  I4.  and  2$.  9a, 
per  box. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 

ELLIS’S  EUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Llthla,  and  for  GOUT,  LIthia, 
and  Potass. 

ks  branded  “  R.  ELLIS  k  SON,  RUTHIN,”  and  every  label  bears  their 
•mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R.  ELLIS  k  SON,  Ruthin. 
1  Wales.  ’ 

London  Agents — 

V  .  BEST  k  SONS,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  solntlOT  of 
Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  (K)UT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNEPOBD  &  CO.,  CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 

AND  OF  ALL  OTHER  CHEMISTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


GRATEPUTi— COMPORTINQ, 


HOLLOWAY^’S  pills  subdue  with  ease  and  certainty 
every  form  of  dyspepsia,  the  greatest  plague  of  life.  Mankind  at  tar^ 
have  experienced  the  horrors  of  Indigestion ;  no  description  of  the  malady  « 
required,  for  all  have  recognised  it  in  one  or  other  of  its  many  forms.  Lrt  it  na 
known,  as  the  greatest  comfort  to  sufferers  from  disordered  digestion,  that  no 
medicine  acts  so  mildly,  and  yet  affords  such  immediate  relief,  as  HoUoway  s 
renowned  Pills.  Young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  active  and  sedentary,  daily  b^ 
undoubted  testimony  to  their  safe  and  effective  action.  One  trial  gecurw  tnetf 
fatore  patronage.  To  all  travellers  subjected  to  variable  climates,  differing 
diets,  and  irregular  habits,  these  peerless  ^Us  udU  prove  a  boon. 
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dominion  of  CANADA. 

CITY  OF  OTTAWA 

(CAPITAL  OF  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA) 

SIX  PEE  CENT.  STEELING  LOAN, 

Specially  secured  on  the  Water  Hates  of  the  City^  and  further  on  the  General  Rates  leviable  on  the 

whole  of  the  Assessable  Property  of  the  City, 

ISSFE  of  £102,720  STERLnr&  EOAIT,  in  Bonds  to  Bearer  of  £100,  £200,  and  £500  each, 

and  one  Bond  of  £220, 

Redeemable  at  Par  in  gold,  in  London,  on  the  Ist  May,  1903,  unless  previously  redeemed  by  drawings  at  the  end  of  10,  15,  20, 
or  25  years.  Interest  payable  in  gold  in  London,  at  the  Banking-House  of  Messrs.  Grant  Bros.  &  Co.,  half-yearly,  on  1st  of 

May  and  1st  of  November  in  each  year,  by  Coupons  annexed. 

ISSUE  PRICE,  £102  PER  CENT., 

Including  Coupon  for  interest  accruing  from  1st  May  last,  reckoning  such  accrued  interest  and  discoimt  for  pre-payment,  the 

nett  price  is  reduced  to  about  par,  or  100  per  cent. 


Messrs.  Grant  Brothers  &  Co., — The  Bankers  and  Agents  in 
Europe  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Ottawa,  the  Capital  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada, — are  prepared  to  receive  applications  for 
£102,720  Debenture  Bonds  of  the  City  of  Ottawa,  created  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  36  Vic.,  Cap.  104,  entitled  “The  Ottawa 
Waterworks  Amendment  Act,  1873.” 

These  Bonds  are  specially  secured  on  the  water-rates  of  the  City 
of  Ottawa,  with  power,  in  addition,  for  the  Municipality  to  levy  a 
special  rate-in-aid  upon  the  whole  of  the  assessable  property  of  the 
City,  and  are  issued  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  Waterworks 
for  the  said  City. 

The  Bonds  are  to  Bearer,  and  are  issued  in  denominations  of 
£100,  £200,  £500,  and  one  of  £220. 

In  the  official  statement  of  accounts,  issued  by  the  City,  dated  the 
15th  March,  1872,  the  total  amount  of  the  Debenture  debt  of  the 
Corporation  did  not  exceed  £75,000,  which  has  since  been  con¬ 
siderably  reduced. 

The  revenue  of  the  Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  31st 
December,  1871,  as  certified  by  the  City  Auditors,  amounted  to 
154,751  dollars. 

The  value  of  the  property  in  the  City  of  Ottawa  liable  to  be 
rated,  was  according  to  the  assessment  made  last  year  about 
7,000,000  dollars,  or  about  £1,400,000  sterling. 

The  price  of  Subscription  is  £102  per  Cent.,  payable  as  follows  : — 


£10  per  cent. 
30 

20  „ 

20  „ 

22 


on  Application, 
on  Allotment, 
on  20th  July,  1873. 
on  20th  August,  1873. 
on  20th  September,  1873. 


The  interest  on  the  Bonds — which  accrues  from  1st  May  last — 
is  payable  half  yearly  on  May  1  and  November  1  in  each  year.  The 
first  half-yearly  Coupon,  or  £3  per  £100  Bond,  will  become  payable 
on  November  1  next. 

The  principal  is  payable  on  May  1,  1903,  and  the  Corporation  are 
to  raise  annually,  after  completion  of  the  Waterworks,  a  sufficient 
sum  to  provide  a  Sinking  Fund  of  £20,000  at  the  end  of  each  term 
of  10,  15,  20,  and  26  years,  and  of  £22,720  at  the  end  of  30  years, 
to  enable  the  Corporation  to  redeem  the  Bonds  at  Par,  by  drawings, 
at  the  above  respective  periods,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament.  ^ 

Both  principal  and  interest  are  payable  in  sterling  money  in 
London,  at  the  Banking  House  of  Messrs.  Grant  '  Brothers  &  Co., 
24,  Lombard  Street,  E,C^  London. 


Payments  in  anticipation  of  the  instalments  may  be  made  in  one 
payment  on  allotment,  under  discount  at  the  rate  of  £6  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Default  in  payment  of  any  instalment  when  due,  will 
render  all  previous  payments  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Scrip  Certificates  to  bearer  will  be  issued  against  Allotment 
Letters  and  Receipts  for  Deposit,  and  will  be  exchanged  for  the 
Bonds  when  all  the  payments  are  completed. 

Uopies  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  of  the  last  published  accounts  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  Ottawa  for  the  year  ending  3 Ist 
December,  1871,  may  be  inspected  at  the  offices  of  Messrs.  West 
&  Kino,  Solicitors,  66,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  London. 

Applications  must  be  made  in  the  annexed  form,  accompanied  by 
the  deposit  of  £10  per  cent,  on  the  amount  applied  for.  Should 
the  amount  allotted  not  require  the  whole  sum  so  paid,  the  sur¬ 
plus  will  be  applied  towards  the  payment  of  the  amount  due  on 
allotment. 

In  case  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  forth¬ 
with  without  deduction. 

Forms  of  Subscription  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

To  illustrate  the  increasing  favour  with  which  well-secured  Cana¬ 
dian  Municipal  Loans  are  regarded  by  English  investors,  it  "may 
be  stated  that  the  City  of  Quebec  Six  per  Cent.  Loan,  issued  by 
Messrs.  Grant  Brothers  &  Co.,  in  May,  1872,  is  now  officially 
quoted  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  at  £108  to  £110  per  £100, 
or  8  to  10  per  cent,  premium. 

24,  Lombard  Street,  E.C., 

London,  13th  June,  1873. 


DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

City  of  Ottawa  (Capital  of  the  Dominion)  Six  Per  Cent. 
Sterling  Loan. 

ISSUE  OF  £102,720  STERLING  BONDS. 

AO.  ..  a  ••• 

To  Messrs.  Grant  Brothers  &  Co.,  24  Lombard  Street,  E.C., 

London. 

I  request  that  you  will  allot  to  me  £ .  of  the  above  Loan, 

on  which  I  enclose  the  required  deposit  of  £l0Pper  cent,  or 
£........c,  and  I  agree  to  accept  the  said  Bonds,  or  any  less  amount 

you  may  allot  me,  and  to  make  the  remaining  payments  thereon, 
in  accordance  with  the  Prospectus  issued  by  you,  dated  13th  June, 
1873. 

Name  at  full  length . . . 

Address . 

Date . . 

Signature . 


I 


\  '  ■ 
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BEADY  THIS  DAY. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

Consistiag  of  Articles,  with  Additions,  reprinted  from 
**  The  Bzaxniner  **  of  May  17. 


13  Gbe.4t  Maelborough  Street. 


T  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

niSTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS :  CATHERINE 

of  AnAOON  ond  ANNB  BOLEYN.  Bjr  W.  HEPWOBTH  DIXON.  VoU. 

I.  and  II.  8vo.,  30<. 

“  ThU  clever  and  original  work  Is  a  valuable  contribution  to  English  History, 
Mr.  Dixon  in  a  gkilfnl  writer.  His  style — singnlarly  vivid,  graphic,  and  dramatic 
— is  alive  \^ith  human  and  artistic  interest.” — Dally  Netc$, 

“  Two  fascinating  volume.  It  is  a  work  of  careful  criticism  and  conscien- 
Uooi  investigation.”— iSVandard. 

TO  and  FROM  CONSTANTINOPLE.  By 

HUBERT  B.  H.  JBRNINOHAM,  Author  of  “  Life  in  a  French  Chiteau." 
8 VO.,  with  Illustrations,  ISt. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  a  PAGE  at  tlie  COURT 

of  LOUIS  XVI.  Edited  from  the  French  by  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE, 
Author  of  ”  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe.”  8vo.,  14s. 

This  is  one  of  those  few  books  which  ought  to  be  welcome  to  aU  sorts  of 
readers.  Students  of  history  will  be  glad  of  the  curious  particulars  here  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  amusement  os  well  as  instruction.” — Examiner. 

THE  LION  and  the  ELEPHANT.  By  C.  J. 

ANDERSSON,  Author  of  ”  Lake  Ngami,”  Ac.  Edited  by  L.  Lr/)TD, 
author  of  ”  Field  Sports  of  the  North.”  1  vol.,  with  illustrations.  16e. 

FROM  the  THAMES  to  the  TAMAR:  a 

Bummer  on  the  SOUTH  COAST.  By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'ESTRANOB. 
8ro.,  with  Illustrations,  15«. 

"  An  interesting  book,  full  of  hi«torical  and  local  information." — Examiner. 


I.  A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE.  By  H.  R.  Fox  Bourkb. 

II.  HIS  CAREER  AT  THE  INDIA  HOUSE.  By  W.  T.  Tiiorxtox.C  B 

III.  HIS  MORAL  CHARACTER.  By  Hehbbrt  Spexcxr.  '  ’ 

IV.  HIS  BOTANICAL  STUDIES.  By  Urnrt  Tkimhk,  M.B. 

V.  HIS  MISCELLANEOUS  CRITICISMS.  By  Wiluam  Mlhto,  M.A. 

VI.  HIS  WORK  IN  PHILOSOPHY.  By  J.  H.  Lkvy. 

VII.  HIS  STUDIES  IN  MORALS  AND  JURISPRUDENCE.  By  Professor 
W.  A.  Huxter,  M.A. 

VIU.  HIS  WORK  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Professor  J.  E. 
Cairnkp,  M  a. 

IX.  HIS.  INFLUENCE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES.  By  Professor  Hexrt 
Pawcbitt  2^  P# 

X.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AS  A  PRACTICAL  POLITICIAN.  By  Mrs. 

FAWdiUT. 

XI.  HIS  RELATION  TO  POSITIVISM.  By  Fukderic  Haruirox. 

XII.  HIS  POSITION  AS  A  PHILOSOPHER.  By  Prof.  W.  A.  Huvrxn,  M  .A. 

TOOETHKR  WITH 

“ADVICE  TO  LAND  REFORMERS,”  and  “  SHOULD  PUBLIC  BODIES  BE 
REQUIRED  TO  SELL  THEIR  LANDS?”  By  J.  8.  Milu 
Reprinted  from  the  “EXAMINER”  of  January  i  and  11. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


Of  all  Booksellers ;  or,  by  Post,  Is.  7d.,  direct  from  E.  DALLOW, 
Office,  7  Suutliamptou  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


EXAMINER 


THE  WOMAN  QUESTION 


PAPEBS  REPRINTED  FROM  THE  "EXAMINER." 

I.— THE  FK.MALE  FRANCHISE. 

II.— WOMEN’S  ELECTORAL  DISABILITIES. 

III. — WORDS  OF  WEIGHT. 

IV. — THE  VICK  OF  CONTENTMENT. 

V.— WOMEN  AND  WAR. 

VI. — WOMEN  AND  W'ORK. 

VII. — DOWRIES. 

VIII.— THE  LAW  OF  BREACH  OF  PROMISE. 

IX.— THE  NOVEL-READING  DISKASB. 

X.— RISING  IN  LIFE. 

XL— THE  EDUCATION  OF  W'OMEN. 

XII.— MOTHERS’  WRONGS. 

“  The  *  Papers  Reprinted  from  the  Examiner^  and  entitled  ‘  The.  Woman 
Question,’  embrace  a  great  variety  of  topics  connected  with  this  important  sub¬ 
ject.  Some  of  these  topics  are  treated  in  a  very  able  and  original  manner,  and 
the  papers,  though  short,  are  eminently  suggestive.  .  .  .  The  pamphlet 
merits  the  serious  attention  of  every  sensible  man,  and  we  are  much  mistaken 
if  it  does  not  open  the  minds  of  many  to  new  views  on  this  great  subject.’’— 7/ie 
MeiropoUtan. 

88  pages,  8vo.,  price  Is.,  by  post.  Is.  '2d. ;  cloth,  2s..  by  post,  2s.  ‘2d. 

E.  DALLOW,  7  Southampton  Stroct,  Strand,  Lopdon,  W.C.  ^ 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

FENRUDDOCKE.  By  Hamilto.v  Aiofi,  Autlior 

of  “  Rita,”  “  Tlie  Marstons,”  iic. 

WILLING  to  DIE.  By  J.  Shebidax  Le  Faxu, 

Author  of  “  Uncle  Silas,”  kc.  5  vols. 

OLIVER  BEAUMONT  and  LORD  LATIMER. 

By  LADY  EMILY  PONSONBY,  Author  of  “  The  Discipline  of  Life.” 

“  Lady  Emily  Ponsonby  has  in  this  work  added  another  wreath  to  her  literary 
crown.  It  excites  great  interest  and  curiosity.  The  characters  are  strongly 
marked,  yet  natural,  and  the  sentiment  Is  at  once  elevated  and  tender.” — CbwrI 
Journal. 

MAY.  By  Mrs.  Olipiiant,  Author  of  “  Chroni¬ 

cles  of  Carlingford.”  Second  Etlition,  3  voR. 

“ ;  May  ’  is  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  jear."—Athen(guiH. 

LOST  for  GOLD.  By  Katherine  King,  Author 

of  “  The  Qneenjof  the  Regiment.”  8  vol?. 

“  Miss  King’s  second  novel  is  mnch  better  written  than  her  first.  Sonnder 
jndgment  and  increased  grasp  of  character  are  to  be  traced  in  the  style,  and 
there  is  the  same  frank  naturalness  and  the  same  freedom  from  conventionality.” 
-^Spectator. 


Now  ready,  in  8vo.,  cloth,  price  14i., 

X^EURALGIA  and  KINDRED  DISEASES  of  the 

JL\  nervous  system  ;  Their  Nature,  Caoses,  and  Treatment.  AIm, 
A  Series  of  Cases ;  preceded  by  an  Analytical  Exixxsition  of  them,  exemplifying 
the  IMnciples  and  Practice  of  Neuro-Dynamic  Medicine.  By  JOHN  CHAP¬ 
MAN,  M.D.,  Assistant- Physician  to  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hosj^tal. 

N.B. — The  Series  of  Cases,  prec.ded  by  the  Analytical  Exposition  of  them 
may  be  had  separately  in  8vo.,  cloth,  price  6$, 

“  The  work  before  ns  presents  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
w’hole  group  of  ncural^c  diseases,  and  an  interpretation  of  those  symptoms 
according  to  the  theories  of  neuro-pathology  to  which  the  anther  has  been  led 
by  observation  of  the  effects  of  the  particniar  system  of  treatment  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  which  his  name  is  chiefly  known  to  the  Medical  Profession.  The 
careful  study  of  the  natural  history  of  the  disease,  and  of  the  complications 
which  it  presents,  evinces  both  careful  and  continued  observation,  and  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Uterutnre  of  the  snbject.  The  facts  and  opinions 
of  every  writer  on  neuralgia,  English  and  foreign,  past  and  contemporaneous, 
arc  laid  b  fore  the  reader  ifairly  but  critically,  aud  in  a  manner  which  renders 
the  work  a  nscful  contribution  to  Medical  literature,  ^uite  apart  fiom  the  tenets 
the  presenhition  of  which  is  its  special  object,  and  which  W’e  consider  it  the  duty 
of  the  Profession  to  pat  to  the  t(^t.  ' 

“  It  is  Indeed  quite  time  that  the  remarkable  generalisation,  long  since 
arrived  at  by  Dr.  Chapman,  and  now  supported  by  the  vast  array  of  facta  and 
arguments  coutnlned  In  the  volmne  before  ns,  should  receive  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  all  those  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  His  theory  pot 
only  expLiins  m.'inv  morbid  phenoiucoa,  but  suggests  a  rational  mode  of  treating 
the  diseases  on  which  they  dei>eDd.  This  mode  has  been  applied  in  hundreds  of 
cases  with  such  success  that  Dr.  Chapman  is-  entitled  to  ask  his-  brethren  eitho: 
to  try  it  in  their  own  practice,  or  to  state  their  reasons  for  not  doing  so,  and  we 
venture  to  assert  that  tboue  who  carefully  read  this  volume  will  hesitate  before 
they  measure  swords  with  the  author.  The  work  is  an  elaborate  and  wcU- 
snstained  argument  for  the  truth  of  thp  author’s  theory,  and  constitutes  so 
important  a  contribution  to  rational  therapeutics  that  we  proceed  to  furnish 
onr  readers  with  a  detailed  aocoout  of  its  contents.” — I'he  Medical  Freu  and 
Circular,  April  30,  1873. 

“  TTie  work,  ns  a  whole,  reflects  credit  on  the  Medical  literatore  of  the  day. 
In  a  lucid  style  and  with  logical  precision,  Dr.  Chapman  has  expounded  a  theory 
that  every  pmotitlouer  onght  carefully  to  weigh,  and  has  enforced  his  doctrines 
with  a  moss  of  evidence  that  entitles  him  to  a  foremost  place  among  tho^ 
accurate  clinical  oU-ervers  who  ore  helping  to  advance  scientific  therapeutics. 
— The  Doctor,  April  1,  1873. 

“  Dr.  Chapman’s  work,  while  intended,  In  the  first  instance,  for  men  of 
science,  is  written  in  so  lucid  a  style  that  it  will  be  found  not  merely  intelligible, 
bat  interesting  to  all  who  desire  to  see  the  development  to  its  fullest  extent  of 
remedial  powta*,  aud  an  important  step  gained  towards  the  conquest  of  disease 
and  p:iiu.” — Morning  Dost,  April  11,  1873. 

London  :  J.  A.  CHURCHILL,  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 


Tills  day  is  published, 


Originally  published  in  Blacticood's  Magazine. 

Three  vols.,  post  octavo,  price  26s.  6d. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  k  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Immediately,  at  all  Libraries,  2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  21  s. 

THE  QUEEN’S  SHILLING 

By  Capt.  ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS, 

Author  of  Peccavl ;  or,  Geoffrey  Singleton’s  Mistake.” 

HENRY  S.  KING  k  CO.,  63  Coruhill,  and  12  Paternoster  Row, 


Now  Ready,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  IOj.  6d. 

DUCAT  [ON  of  MAN :  a  Suggestive  Dissertation  on  the 
Soul,  What  it  Is,  and  How  Educated.  With  an  Appendix.  Have  Savages 
Souls  ?  By  a  MEMBER  of  the  NEW  ZEALAND  BAR. 

London  :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  k  CO.,  10  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 


O  INVESTORS. 


,  Now  Ready,  LAVINGTON  &  PEN- 

-t-  KINGTON’S  MONTHI.Y  RECORD  OF  INVESTMENTS,  containing  an 
Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and  Money 
Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  safe  Investments  paying  from  10  to  ‘20 
per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy  or  6s.  annually.— Lavingtou  k  Pennington,  3 
Royal  Exchange  Bolldings,  Loudon,  E.C. 


'^rilR  TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PXC- 

A  TUBES,  the  contribnlions  of  artists  of  the  Continental  schools,  at  the 
French  Gallery,  120  Pall  Mall,  is  NOW  OPEN  from  9.30  to  6. 


Printed  by  SPOTTISWOODE  k  CO/ at  No.  C  New-street  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  Sr.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London  ;  and  Published  by  EDWARD  DALLOW 

at  No.  7  feonthampton  Street,  Strand,  In  the  County  of  Middlesex.  . . . 


■Saturday,  June  1873. 
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